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No.  Nobodyb  ^ing  to  get  shot. 
But  youll  like  it  anyway.” 

One  night  each  year,  something  mighty  special  happens  to  a  lot 
of  Chicago  kids. 

They  leave  the  murderers  and  monsters  and  mayhem  of  everyday's 
entertainment  behind  them.  And  they  see  a  dream  come  true. 

That's  the  night  their  parents  take  them  to  see  the  Tribune's 
presentation  of  Tchaikovsky's  ballet,  The  Nutcracker. 

For  the  kids,  it's  a  dazzling  spectacle.  Each  year's  production  comes 
complete  with  top-ranking  ballet  artists,  fantastic  sets  and  bejewelled 
costumes  from  Europe. 

But  for  the  kid's  parents.  The  Nutcracker  is  something  more. 

It's  a  unique,  once-a-year  chance  to  introduce  their  children  to  the 
wonderment  and  delight  of  the  ballet. 

That's  why,  once  a  year,  the  kids  have  to  give  up  their  monsters 
and  mayhem. 

But— funny  thing— they  don't  seem  to  mind  at  all. 

ChkagpTribune 
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for  your  free  demonstration  supply 
of  the  NEW 


the  world* s  finest  Job  Mat! 

It’s  ready  now!  The  finest  job  mat  you’ve  ever  known  for  newspaper  work— 
the  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  Deep,  sharply  defined  molds— at  no  extra  pressures. 
No  mat  distortion— teaet  printing  surfaces,  better  printing,  plus— minimum 
hand  packing— yfith.  minimum  shrinkage! 

And— we’ve  reserved  samples,  not  only  here  at  the  plant  but  in  the  field  with 
every  one  of  our  Representatives ...  for  your  use  and  early  testing.  Contact  us 
today  for  your  samples  and  see  just  how  much  better  your  reproduction  can  be 
with  our  new  Wood  Super  Ad  Mat.  No  obligation. 


J  N  G  C  O  R  P  t  j  R  A  i  ■  O  N 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHIe«:  661  Fifth  Av«..  Fhon«:  MU  7>2960 

£.308  SCRYIMO  TMe  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  SXCLUSIVCLY  SIMCS  1S11 


Killiiigton  Ski  Area,  Vermont 

**Think  Snow**  Means  **Think  Business** 
in  Newspaper-Reading  New  England 

The  ski  business  is  booming!  Nearly  two-and-a-half-million  enthusiasts  are  taking 
to  the  slopes,  with  a  goodly  portion  of  them  headed  for  New  England.  Mother 
Nature  gave  the  region  a  natural  advantage  of  terrain  and  climate,  and  developers 
have  turned  these  factors  into  a  snow-covered  dollar  machine!  Forty  ski  areas  in 
Xx^rmont,  more  than  30  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  being  promoted  as  the  site 
for  the  76  Winter  Olympics.  .  .  . 


Hotels  and  airlines,  filling  stations  and  grocery  stores,  local  businesses  of  every 
kind,  (and  all  selling  national  brands,  remember!)  are  feeling  the  surge  caused 
bv  the  ski  bonanza,  brought  in  by  thousands  of  cars  with  license  plates  from 
everv  state,  and  all  with  ski-racks,  ready  for  New  England’s  prize. 


Thev’re  heading  for  the  region  where  business  is  booming, 
employment  is  full,  and  buying  is  influenced  by  advertising 
in  newspapers . . .  and  the  highest  per  household  newspaper 
coverage  in  the  U.S.  Cash  in  on  the  ‘frozen  assets’  by  ad¬ 
vertising  your  product  in  New  England’s  daily  newspapers. 
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MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Written  with  character... 

competence  ...color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


JANUARY 

5- 6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 

Richmond. 

6- 7 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Burlington,  N.C. 

7- 10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 

Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

7- 19 — Seminar  tor  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 

lumbia  University,  Now  York. 

9-1  I — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 
11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

13- 17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  Now 
Orleans,  La. 

14- 16 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference.  Sfatler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit. 
18 — North  Carolina  AP  Club.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Kamada  Inn,  Casper. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Aisociation,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel, 
McAllen,  lex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

2 1 -Feb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,006 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
26-27 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

28- 31 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  San  Carlos 
Hotel.  Pensacola,  Florida. 

FEBRUARY 

I- 4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los  An¬ 

geles. 

4- 6 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton  Towne  Inn, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — American  Advertising  Federation  Conference  on  Advertising/  Govern¬ 

ment  Relations.  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

8- 10 — New  York  Press  Associati-on,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

8- 10 — Chio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus.  Chio. 

9- 11 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  La¬ 

Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

II- 23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Americen  Press 
Institute,  Columble  University,  New  York. 

12 -  New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

13- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton.  Buffalo. 

16- 17 — Cregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

18- 20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotel,  Houston. 

19- 20 — American  Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville.  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

29- March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

25-March  8 — Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under  75,000  circulation). 

American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29-March  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm 
Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MARCH 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet¬ 
ing.  Voyager  Inn,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division).  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

14- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 17 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

17- 29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

3 1 -April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Vol.  100.  No.  51,  December  23,  1967,  M'tor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  E^ditor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  busiMss 
offices  at  8,50  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub.  New 
York.”  (Publication  offices  34  North  Crystal  St..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Sec¬ 
ond  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered 
and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1967  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserve<i.  Annual  subscription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in 
Canada.  All  other  countries.  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  "External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company, 
2513  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2.  England. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Preventive  medicine  as  practiced 
in  The  Washington  Post 


Morton  Mintz  is  the  author  of  The  Tliempeutic  Sightmarc 
(1965)  and  its  revised  edition,  Bij  Pirxcriiition  Only  (1967). 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising  . . .  first  in  awards 


Represented  by:  General— Sawyer,  Ferguson.  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Webb  &  Co. 
Hotels  &  Resorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Comics — 
Puck.  Rotogravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Newsweek-Inter* 
national  (Asia).  International  Herald  Tribune  (Europe).  G.  Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 


readable  roto 
radiant  roto 
realistic  roto 
refreshing  roto 
rapid  roto 
relentless  roto 
remembered  roto 
resplendent  roto” 

Art  Gravure's  350  technicians  and  47  high-speed  print¬ 
ing  units  produce  every  kind  of  roto  you'll  ever  need. 
In  several  respects  it's  all  the  same  kind.  Professional. 
Penetrating.  Dramatic.  And  magnetic.  You'll  add  a  power¬ 
ful  dimension  to  your  promotional  campaign  when  you 
enhance  your  advertising  with  beautiful  colorful  roto¬ 
gravure  printing.  Call  an  Art  Gravure  marketing  service 
specialist  and  discover  your  kind  of  roto.  Arousing  roto. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio  •  1 845  Superior  Ave.  •  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114  •  Phone  216-861-1750  •  Rotogravure  Printers  of 

Newspaper  Supplements  •  Catalogs  •  Magazines  •  Broadsides 
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Be  it  resolved  that  in  1968  we  will  make  the  story  clear, 
concise,  complete.  That's  a  very  high  and  hard  aspiration 
indeed.  Clarity  is  not  easily  achieved  in  an  era  of  computerized 
complexity.  Brevity  is  difficult  in  the  face  of  inflated  information 
available  to  communications.  Completeness  does  not  combine 
with  concise  and  compact  story-telling  without  the  glue  of  the 
writer's  concentration  and  skill.  But  sane,  simple,  short  stories 
are  an  attainable  goal.  The  It  all  Street  Journal,  for  example, 
tries  (often  successfully)  to  pack  as  many  as  four  facts  in  a 
single  sentence.  Space  is  as  scarce  as  readers’  time.  Let’s  help 
relieve  those  scarcities  with  briefer  and  better  reporting  and 
writing  in  the  coming  \ear  of  challenge  and  promise. 

Ring  Out  The  Cliches 

RESOI.VK;  On  niv  lionor  I  will  not  u*«e  any  of  these  piirases  in 
1968: 

Giant  teamsters  union.  Itrutal  murder.  Graek  troops.  .Standing 
ovation.  Flush  hotel.  Crippling;  amendment.  Steaming;  jiingir. 
Daring;  daylight  holdup.  Defieit-ridden  transit  system.  Storm-tossed 
North  Atiuntie.  Prestigious  .Senate  eommittee.  I.ast-diteh  effort. 
C.ovele<l  trophy,  ^'hirlwind  tour.  .Sweeping  changes.  In-depth  in¬ 
vestigation.  (iiant  R.v2  homhers. 

^Harold  Vi  inerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

— Among  those  “youngest  editors”  include  Clark  Kinnaird. 
“Your  America”  and  “Centennial  Scrapbook”  columnist  for 
King  Features,  who  was  night  editor  with  full  responsibility 
of  a  morning  daily  with  10.000  circulation  at  the  age  of  18. 

.  .  .  Fred  Kerner.  the  hook  publisher,  who  has  organized  a 
new  venture.  Publishing  Projects  (.51  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  lOOlTl  writes:  “Your  lead  item  (Dec.  9)  on  personalized 
auto  tags  reminded  me  of  a  Massachusetts  license  plate  that 
I  saw  not  three  weeks  ago.  Oddly  enough  it  duplicates  one  of 
the  ones  Pete  Feldman  suggested:  ZZZZ.  I  was  startled  to  see 
the  car's  tags.  I  walked  around  to  the  front  to  see  if  that  plate 
was  the  same  and  then  looked  at  the  car — a  big  Buick — to  see 
if  I  could  spot  some  clue  as  to  the  owner.  On  the  windshield 
was  a  parkifig  tag  for  a  hospital:  my  first  thought  was  that 
the  car’s  owner  must  have  been  an  anesthetist  ( or  anesthesiolo¬ 
gist,  as  they  now  tend  to  be  called)  ;  seemed  most  appropriate.” 

Of  Fix  and  X’s 

A  picture  is  worth  many  words,  it  is  said. 

But  press  wires  today  go  one  better. 

For  teletype  machines  send  beautiful  scenes— 

Created  by  using  one  letter. 

—.41  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Charles  V.  McAdam,  president  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
a  pioneer  in  the  field,  is  writing  his  memoirs  at  his  Florida  home, 
aided  by  Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  who  writes 
the  “Stop  Killing  Yourself’  health  column  for  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate.  .  .  .  Christmas  card  of  Managing  Editor  Ian  Menzies. 
Boston  Globe,  reads:  “Just  one  peaceful,  protestless  day — and 
a  jolly,  happy  Christmas  to  all.”  ...  A  column  in  the  Hingham 
(Mass.)  Town  Crier  is  called  “Circling  the  Square.  .  .  .  Hear- 
abouts  in  Hingham”  .  .  .  The  Netvspaper  Collector’s  Gazette, 
published  monthly  by  Barbara  Stuhlmuller  (5.3-F  Curie  Road. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson.  N  Y.  12520),  purports  to  be  “the  only 
periodical  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  field  of  his¬ 
torical  newspapers.”  The  latest  copy  carries  this  chuckle  from 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  1869:  “Paper  Cuffs:  Newspaper  attacks.”  'The 
authoritative  book  in  the  field,  “Early  American  Newspapers:  A 
Guide  To  Collecting”  (By  James  E.  Smalldon.  Illustrated.  101 
pages.  Paperbound,  $2;  hardcover,  $3.50)  and  a  booklet 
“American  Advertising — 18(X) — 1900”  (By  Myron  Johnson.  $1) 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Gazette. 
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Some  people  coll  him  Santo  Claus  others 
call  him  Saint  Nicholas  but  .one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  children  everywhere  he  is  the  symbol 
of  Christmas.  The  joy  that  is  Christmas  is 
the  love  and  generosity  we  feel  for  others 
at  this  special  time  of  the  year  and  old  Santa 
represents  this  wonderful  spirit  of  Christmas. 

For  the  past  44  years  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
has  been  at  work  in  Greater  Springfield  in 
the  form  of  the  TOY  FOR  JOY  FUND.  Main¬ 
tained  by  the  Springfield  Newspapers  the 


T.F.J.  has  only  one  purpose,  to  assure  a 
happy  holiday  for  the  needy  children  of  the 
community.  Thanks  to  the  generous  contri¬ 
butions  of  our  readers  the  less  fortunate 
youngsters  of  Greater  Springfield  were  able 
to  look  for  ward  to  Santa's  visit  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  to  the  thrill  of  opening  their  gifts 
on  Christmas  morning. 

We  really  don't  mind  if  you  call  our  jovial 
friend  Santa  Claus,  but  to  thousands  of 
children  in  Springfield  his  initials  are  T.F.J. 


Get  the  MOST  out  of  Massachusetts,  Use  the 

•  UNION  A.M.  •  DAILY  NEWS  P.M.  •  REPUBLICAN  SUN. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 
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Sabotage 

H 1- \  a  imion,  or  a  ^roiij)  oi  them,  siiikcs  a  l)usiiies!>  in  an  elfort 
”  to  ol)iain  cicniands  iltrongli  tMiloncd  snsj)t‘nsion  ot  that  business, 
aiul  when  ineinbers  ot  those  unions  sabotage  the  plant  and  equipment 
as  they  walk  out,  thev  l)la(ken  the  ie|)uiation  of  union  members  every¬ 
where  and  ilestroy  wliaiever  tlaims  they  might  have  liatl  to  fair  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  l)argaining  table. 

The  strike  against  the  Los  Angeles  Undid  F.xaminer  is  a  tase  in 
point.  When  the  strike  began  a  week  ago,  glue  was  applied  to  conveyor 
belts,  ink  lountains  were  emptietl  on  to  the  ll<K)r  and  jiress  plates 
were  damaged  be\oml  use.  Such  vindictiveness,  vamlalism  and  sabotage 
can  onlv  tlo  harm  to  all  unions  and  slillen  the  backs  of  employers 
in  opposition. 

Resp(»nsible  union  leaders  and  mend)ers  should  disavow  such  tactics, 
make  amemls,  aiul  take  steps  to  tliscipline  the  guilty  or  there  will  be 
a  well-ileservetl  deterioration  in  respect  for  those  unions  l)oih  within 
and  without  their  own  ranks. 


Christmas  Spirit 

¥  T  was  7d  years  ago  this  (dnistmas  that  \’irginia  O'Hanlon  wrote 
her  letter  to  the  AVie  York  Sun,  asking  if  there  really  is  a  Santa  Clatis. 
And  the  classic  reply  of  Francis  I*.  Cdiurch  involved  newspapers  in 
the  (dirismas  legend  for  all  time. 

While  the  Cdiristmas  editorials  appearing  this  week  across  the  land 
may  not  attain  the  journalistic  immortality  of  the  words,  ‘‘Ves,  V'^irginia, 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus,”  they  nevertheless  demonstrate  the  sincere 
dedication  of  newspapers  to  the  Cdtristmas  message. 

litit  even  more  significant  in  our  time  is  the  role  played  by  news¬ 
papers  in  many  communities  by  conducting  fund  drives  to  provide 
food,  toys,  and  other  manifestations  c»f  the  Vtile  season  for  the  deserv¬ 
ing  needy  in  their  communities. 

“Ves,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Cilaus.”  .\nd  in  many  communities, 
to  many  families,  .Santa  Claus  is  a  newspaper. 


Season’s  Greetings 

A  T  this  floliclay  Season  of  our  8-lth  year,  we  at  Et)tTC)R  &  l*t  bi.isiikr 
•^^extencl  heartfelt  Cdnistmas  and  New  Year’s  (ireetings  to  otir  tens 
of  thousands  of  friends  in  the  Newspaper  Community. 


Ami  irhpii  liter  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him :  and  when  they  had  opened  their 
treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts: 
gold,  and  frankincense,  and  mrrrh,—, 
Matthew,  If;  II. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

C£)  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  NEWS 

UPI  Reporter  Harry  Ferguson  recently 
wrote  a  fine  piece  answering  such  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers  as:  Why  is  the  news 
reported  so  often  had?  Isn’t  there  more 
good  news  to  report?  (See  page  37.) 

Mr.  Ferguson  not  only  did  a  good  joh 
explaining  why  papers  print  violence,  hut 
more  importantly,  he  stressed  how  bal¬ 
anced  the  newspapers  actually  are,  how- 
much  “good  news”  appears  as  a  matter 
of  routine. 
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This  prompted  me  to  do  something  I've 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time — check  on 
just  how  much  of  the  news  we  print  is  so 
“had." 

The  Long  Island  Press  that  day,  Tues¬ 
day,  Dec.  12,  featured  three  particularly 
violent  stories  on  Page  One — the  Vietnam 
war.  Sen.  Percy’s  escape  from  Viet  Cong 
nu>rtars  and  the  deaths  of  a  local  woman 
and  a  young  hoy  who  had  set  themselves 
afire.  It  was  a  small — 36-page — paper 
(288  columns).  Counting  only  the  hard 
news,  I  measured  11  columns  of  “happy*’ 
or  “good”  news;  27  columns  of  “henign” 
(»r  neutral  copy,  and  10  columns  of  "had” 
and  or  violent  news.  But  counting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  paper — features,  sports, 
women’s  pages,  comics  and  the  ads— as 
largely  “good”  or  “henign”  I  discovered 
that  this  random  copy  of  The  Long  Island 
Press  carried  278  columns  of  non-had 
news  to  10  columns  of  what  readers  com¬ 
plain  about. 

I  suspect  most  editors  making  similar 
checks  would  find  similar  results. 

Anyway,  my  first  reaction  was  to  worry 
that  this  lack  of  violence  might  indicate 
a  dull  paper.  I  remembered  my  cub  days 
when  editors  would  periodically  discover 
crime  waves  to  liven  things  up  a  bit.  But 
then  I  noted  our  soaring  paid-circulation 
figures  (361,000  daily  and  441,000  Sun¬ 
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day )  and  1  was  content  to  assume  that 
good  news  isn't  at  all  bad. 

D.wid  Jacobs 

Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Long  Island  Press, 

Jamaica,  N.Y. 

.lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 

Short  Takes 

President  Johnson  thereupon  picked  up 
the  sword  and  sliced  a  piece  of  cake  for 
Lady  Bird,  followed  by  a  man-sizzed 
chunk  for  himself. — ,Vc«’  York  Daily 
News. 

• 

Lynda  and  Chuck  clasped  hands,  smiled 
into  each  other’s  yes  and  whispered  “I 
love  you.” — Hobbs  (N.M.)  Daily  News- 
Sun, 

• 

Lynda’s  shoes  are  white  silk,  spilling 
from  the  crown  into  a  train  12  yards 
long. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

• 

The  500  guests  at  the  White  House 
ceremony  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  in 
the  great  white  and  golf  chamber. — 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

• 

Messiah  Coming  Sunday  Evening. — 
Whiteville  (N.  C.)  News  Reporter. 
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Guild  Strike  Idles  1900: 
250  Publish  Hearst  Paper 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
Has  32  and  40-Page  Editions 


Overalls  were  in  style  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  (from  Publisher  George 
R.  Hearst  Jr.  down)  as  a  work 
force  of  only  250  persons  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  the  Lo.s  .4n- 
pc/cs  Herald-Examiner  this  week 
after  about  1,900  employes  left 
their  Jobs. 

When  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  went  on  strike  Fri¬ 
day  (December  15),  Publisher 
Hearst  vowed  to  keep  publishing 
the  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  which  has  a  circulation 
in  excess  of  725,000. 

Publication  of  two  editions 
Friday  was  halted,  as  printers, 
mailers  and  machinists  walked 
out  a  few  hours  after  the  guilds- 
men  set  uj)  picket  lines  around 
the  Herald-Examiner  Building 
on  South  Broadway  and  an  an¬ 
nex  on  Hill  Street. 

\  court  order  restrained  the 
unions  from  posting  more  than 
four  pickets  at  each  entrance  to 
the  buildings.  The  company 
(Hillbro  Printing  Co.)  aske<l 
^r  damages  of  $10,000  a  day  for 
each  day  the  paper  failed  to 
publish. 

40  Pages  with  Stocks 

The  Saturday  edition  was  can¬ 
celled  and  remaining  forces 
were  marshalled  to  produce  a 
main  news  section  for  Sunday 
which  ran  to  32  pages.  This  was 
distributed  to  dealers  who  al¬ 
ready  had  the  magazine  supple¬ 
ments  and  feature  sections  for 
insertion. 

Another  32-page  paper — about 
half  the  normal  size — was  put 
out  on  Monday  and  another  of 
the  same  size  on  Tuesday.  By 
Wednesday  production  was  up  to 
40  pages  and  stock  lists  were 
added. 

Full  home-delivery  was  main¬ 
tained,  Hearst  officials  said,  and 
press  runs  were  between  575,- 
000  and  750,000  copies. 

Hearst  said  that  supervisory 
employes  and  “other  non-union” 
workers  were  manning  the  pro¬ 
duction  stations  in  the  plant. 
The  engravers  remained  at  work 
as  did  newsprint  warehouse 
crews  but  other  union  crafts¬ 
men  stayed  out.  Some  extra  help 
was  brought  into  the  plant. 
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Offers  of  help  came  from  many 
sources. 

In  a  statement,  Hearst  denied 
that  the  Herald-Examiner  man¬ 
agement  had  locked  out  anyone, 
as  charged  by  some  of  the 
unions,  and  added  that  the  man¬ 
agement  “has  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  all  employes  who  wish  to 
work  to  report  for  work  at  the 
start  of  their  regular  shift.” 

Security  guards  were  in¬ 
creased  at  the  plants  and  the 
Police  Department  sent  a  squad¬ 
ron  of  steel-helmeted  officers  to 
protect  truck  drivers  who  left 
with  circulation  bundles. 

(iunsiileruble  Sabotage 

Workers  in  the  plant  had  to 
overcome  obstacles  in  produc¬ 
tion  that  resulted  from  various 
forms  of  salmtage.  Glue  had  l)een 
poured  into  newsprint  con¬ 
veyors;  tanks  of  ink  had  been 
emptied  onto  the  pressroom 
floor;  stereotype  plates  had  been 
l)eaten  out  of  shape;  and  com¬ 
posing  room  type  and  materials 
had  been  dumped. 

The  regular  press  crews  re¬ 
mained  on  duty  to  run  off  800,- 
000  copies  of  the  abbreviated 
Sunday  paper  and  their  union 
officers  at  first  decided  against 
joining  in  the  w’alkout.  The 
machinists  w’ere  the  first  group 
to  follow  the  Guildsmen  off 
their  jobs. 

Sunday  afternoon,  the  piess- 
men  came  back  into  the  plant 
but  immediately  gathered  in  the 
locker  room  for  a  conference. 
They  tied  up  press  room  oper¬ 
ations  from  about  noon  Sunday 
until  5:30  a.m.  Monday. 

The  pressmen  decided  to  leave 
the  building  after  discussing  a 
statement  from  the  publisher 
which  had  been  read  to  them 
by  a  police  officer,  acting  as 
Hearst’s  representative.  They 
were  told  they  had  a  right  to 
strike  but  did  not  have  a  right 
to  remain  on  the  premises  if 
they  did  not  work. 

“There  were  tense  moments 
in  the  press  area  which  was 
i-inged  with  police  and  private 
guards,”  one  observer  reported. 
“But  then  the  pressmen  left.” 

Shortly  after,  the  union’s  ex- 
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ecutive  secretary,  J.  P.  Collins, 
met  with  newsmen  and  told  them 
the  pressmen  were  not  inclined 
to  strike  until  they  found  out 
that  the  management  had  hired 
new  employes.  He  described 
them  as  professional  strike¬ 
breakers  who  had  worked  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman,  “where  news¬ 
paper  unions  w'ere  broken.” 

Speaking  for  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  William  Williams 
declared  the  400  printers  had 
been  locked  out  after  they  re¬ 
fused  to  do  work  customarily 
I)erformed  by  members  of  the 
Guild.  A  few  printers  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  plant,  he  said, 
left  after  management  officials 
threatened  to  have  them  ar- 
lested  for  trespassing. 

Later  the  management  denied 
that  any  of  the  new  employes 
wei’e  receiving  more  pay  than 
the  amount  offered  to  the  unions 
in  bai  gaining  sessions. 

Guild  Afiked  for  $200 

The  Guild  called  its  strike  at 
11  a.m.  December  15  after  ne¬ 
gotiating  session  in  the  Labor 
Federation’s  Hall.  According 
to  Robert  J.  Rupert,  a  represent- 
ativ'e  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  pay  was  the  crucial 
issue.  He  said  the  latest  offer 
from  Hearst  management  was 
below  the  wage  scale  which  the 
Guild  had  just  obtained  in  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  Long  Beach  In- 
dependen  t.  Press-  T elegra  m. 

Management’s  last  offer  was 
a  $13  raise,  Rupert  said,  to  be 
applied  in  two  stages. 

In  the  contract  that  expired 
November  18  the  scale  in 
the  top-experience  brackets  is 
$174.80,  and  the  Guild  had  been 
pressing  a  demand  for  a  $200 
minimum  in  a  $38  package. 

Medical  insurance  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  also  were  sought.  In 
the  Long  Beach  agreement  a  $26 
increase  is  to  be  spread  over 
three  years  and  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  brings  journeymen’s  pay 
to  $208  a  week  in  1970. 

A  mediation  session  has  been 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  27. 

On  the  Herald-Examiner  the 
Guild  bargains  for  about  1,100 
employes  in  the  newsroom,  cir¬ 
culation  (including  some  truck 
drivers)  and  business  offices. 


In  1946  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Herald-Express  closed 
down  for  seveial  weeks  when 
the  Guild  struck.  It  was  early 
in  1962  that  the  moming-Sun- 
day  Examiner,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  ’’n  the  Hearst  em¬ 
pire,  was  consolidated  with  the 
evening  Herald  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner.  About  the  same  time  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  scrapped  its 
morning  paper,  the  Mirror, 
which  had  been  established  in 
1948. 

On  the  basis  of  ABC  figures 
for  September  30,  1967,  the 
Herald-Examiner  is  the  largest 
afternoon  newspaper  in  the 
country  with  a  Monday-Friday 
average  sale  of  731,473.  Next 
is  the  Detroit  News  with  671,- 
525,  followed  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  with  700,321  and 
the  New  York  Post  with  628,146. 

The  Herald-Examiner’s  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  grandson  of  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst. 

• 

Guild  Protests 
Incorrect  Story 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  local  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild 
lodged  a  formal  complaint 
against  Toronto  Star  Limited 
when  its  representatives  met 
Star  officials  for  contract  talks 
this  week. 

The  complaint  followed  a 
story  that  appeared  on  page  2 
in  the  Star  (December  8),  list¬ 
ing  the  terms  being  sought  by 
the  union  in  bargaining  for  a 
new  contract  to  take  effect  next 
January  1. 

Union  officials  said  they  were 
annoyed  because  their  viewpoint 
was  not  expressed  in  all  editions 
that  day,  although  the  union’s 
case  was  run  again  in  early  edi¬ 
tions  on  Monday. 

“This  was  the  first  time  they 
have  done  this,  and  we  objected 
quite  vehemently,”  Orval  R.  Mc- 
(juire,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Guild,  said.  “We  asked  for  an 
assurance  it  would  not  happen 
again.  Of  course,  we  cannot  tell 
a  publisher  what  to  print,  but 
there  was  a  conflict  of  interest 
here  in  that  the  publisher  is  also 
an  employer.  The  story,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  a  balanced  one  and 
it  certainly  did  not  help  the  bar¬ 
gaining  climate.” 

Donald  F.  Purdy,  Star’s  man¬ 
ager  of  industrial  relations,  said 
he  knew  in  advance  that  the 
union  was  “put  out”  about  the 
coverage  of  the  talks,  but  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  additional 
problems  because  of  it. 
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75 -Year  Labor  Peace  Ends 
With  Strike  Over  Computer 


COLl'MBIA,  S.  C. 

Despite  a  strike  by  about  80 
printers,  Columbia’s  two  daily 
newspapers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  with  the  help  of  newsroom 
and  adv’ertising  personnel  and  a 
handful  of  printers  recruited 
from  other  cities  in  the  South. 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record,  said  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  men  who 
began  last  Friday  (December 
13)  to  help  in  the  composing 
room  were  doing  “a  remarkable 
job.” 

John  McGee,  president  of  the 
State-Record  Co.,  said  “we’re 
doing  just  fine.”  The  State  has 
a  circulation  of  100,000  and  the 
Record  has  30,000. 

Members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  34  walked  out  Friday, 
protesting  a  year-long  stalemate 
in  negotiations.  The  old  con¬ 
tract  expired  Dec.  31,  1966,  but 
the  union  and  management  had 
continued  to  negotiate. 

First  in  75  Years 

“This  is  the  first  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  the 
printers’  union  in  75  years  of 
continuous  labor  relations,”  said 
Claude  M.  Hornsby,  president  of 
the  ITU  local. 

“This  dispute  is  over  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions. 

“One  key  issue  is  that  the 
company  has  installed  a  com¬ 
puter  and  other  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  and  has  hired  new  em¬ 
ployes  at  a  top  wage  that  is 
$46  per  week  less  than  the 
union  journeymen  wage  for 
such  work.” 

The  State-Record  Co.  said  the 
basic  issues  raised  by  the  union 
center  on  “a  fundamental  right 
of  management  to  utilize  modem 
equipment  which  will  allow  the 
progress  demanded  by  these 
times.” 

fiompany's  Fo»iliun 

In  a  statement,  Hampton  said 
the  company’s  position  “is  simple 
and  basic  .  .  .  that  it  should  have 
the  right  to  install  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  will  improve  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  determine  reason¬ 
able  working  conditions  and 
salaries  for  the  people  who  work 
with  such  equipment. 

“We  feel  that  this  position  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  our  readers  and  our 
advertisers.” 

Stereotypers  and  pressmen 
reported  to  work  although  the 
plant  was  being  picketed  by 
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printers,  about  four  or  five  at  a 
time. 

Precaulions  Taken 

The  State-Record  Co.  in¬ 
creased  the  security  personnel  to 
provide  a  guard  at  each  door  to 
its  building  and  at  other  loca¬ 
tions  on  company  property.  Em¬ 
ployes  entering  the  building 
were  required  to  show  identifi¬ 
cation  cards,  and  visitors  were 
asked  to  confirm  that  they  are 
entering  for  business  purposes. 
• 

Union  Printers  Out, 

.411  Deadlines  Are  Met 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

The  High  Point  Enterprise, 
afternoon  newspaper,  has  not 
missed  a  deadline  or  cut  the  size 
of  an  issue  since  48  members  of 
the  Typographical  Union  walked 
out  of  its  composing  room 
(December  5)  and  began  picket¬ 
ing  the  plant. 

The  Enterprise  uses  tape  to 
set  type.  Some  new  printers  were 
hired  and  some  employes  were 
switched  to  the  composing  room 
from  other  departments.  Normal 
runs  of  44  and  48  pages  daily 
have  continued. 

Members  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  cross  the  picket  lines  to 
go  to  work.  The  newspaper  does 
not  have  a  contract  with  the 
Guild. 

No  negotiations  have  been 
resumed  since  the  strike  liegan. 
The  old  agreement  with  the 
printers  expired  in  November, 
1965,  and  for  two  years  negotia¬ 
tions  were  in  progress. 

• 

Pressmen  Return 
To  Thomson  Paper 

Welland,  Ont. 

Press-room  employes  at  the 
Tribune  returned  to  work 
December  13  after  a  two-day 
strike  was  ended. 

Members  of  Local  425  of  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union 
agreed  to  a  settlement  covering 
25  months,  with  journeymen  re¬ 
ceiving  an  extra  54  cents  an 
hour  during  the  contract’s  life. 

Agreement  also  was  reached 
on  a  clause  covering  the  ratio 
of  journeymen  to  apprentices  in 
the  press  room.  Details  were  not 
divulged. 

The  Tribune  published  two 
days,  using  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  from  other  Thomson  news¬ 
papers. 


He’ll  Continue 
His  Daily  Paper 
But  ^Bitterly’ 


6-Moiiths  Salary 
Boosts  Provided 
In  Guild  Contract 
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.Alexandria,  Ind. 

The  Alexandria  Times-Trib- 
une  is  not  going  to  change  from 
a  daily  to  a  weekly  after  all,  and 
Publisher  Darrell  F.  “Bud” 
Zink  is  somewhat  bitter  about  it. 

In  an  announcement,  Zink  told 
his  readers  he  “reluctantly  and 
somewhat  bitterly”  changed  his 
mind  about  going  weekly  as  he 
announced  last  week  the  Times- 
Tribune  would  do  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  (E&P,  Dec.  23). 

Zink  stated: 

“The  next  time  someone  tells 
you  that  by  going  into  business 
for  yourself  you  can  be  your  own 
l>oss,  send  him  around  to  see  me. 
It  just  isn’t  true. 

“A  fellow  really  can’t  make  a 
move  nowadays  unless  it  suits 
labor,  government  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  customers  he  serves. 

“I  must  plead  temporary  in¬ 
sanity  for  my  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  such  a  crime  against  my 
fellow  townspeople.  I  must  have 
been  mad  to  assume  that  as  long 
as  I  pay  the  fiddler  I  should  be 
able  to  call  the  tune. 

“But  let  me  tell  you,  friends, 
you  can’t  possibly  imagine  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
to  switch  from  daily  to  weekly. 

“The  upshot  of  it  all  is, 
natuially  that  we  will  not  go 
weekly  as  planned.  We  are  stay¬ 
ing  daily,  five  days  a  week,  and 
heaven  help  us  even  if  the  adver¬ 
tisers  won’t. 

“I  had  looked  forward  to  pub¬ 
lishing  a  first  class  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  enjoying  my  twilight 
years,  the  next  30,  without  the 
pressure  of  a  daily  deadline. 

“I  don’t  give  that  up  easily  or 
cheerfully.  I  don’t  mind  it  a 
damned  bit.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
forced  to  remain  daily  to  remain 
open  at  all.  So  be  it.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Elaljorating  on  his  statement, 
Zink  told  E&P  that  a  large  food 
chain  (Kroger)  and  some  other 
merchants  said  they  wouldn’t 
advertise  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Moreover,  he  said,  many  sub¬ 
scribers  told  him  they  would 
quit  taking  the  paper,  because 
nine  other  dailies  come  into 
town. 

The  Times-Tribune,  Zink 
added,  is  “subsidized”  by  his 
commercial  printing  shop.  Since 
making  the  decision  to  continue 
his  paper  as  a  daily,  he  added, 
he  hadn’t  received  any  assur¬ 
ances  from  merchants  that  they 
will  step  up  their  advertising. 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Members  of  the  Long  Beach 
Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  approved  a  three- 
year  contract  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  retro¬ 
active  to  November  23.  The 
Guild  represents  employes  in  the 
Editorial,  Circulation,  Building 
and  PBX  departments. 

Conditions  of  the  settlement 
call  for  a  general  increase  of 
$26  over  three  years  for  those 
making  $155  and  up  and  scaled 
down  proportionately  in  the 
various  job  classifications. 

Approval  of  management’s 
offer  included  improvements  in 
vacations,  pensions,  holiday  pay, 
jury  duty  and  coverage  of  part- 
time  employes  who  will  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dues-paying  unit. 
A  highlight  of  the  contract  is  a 
special  equity  adjustment  for 
reporters,  sending  fifth  year 
journeymen  from  the  present 
$174.80  to  $208.80  in  May  of 
1970. 

Those  in  the  top  bracket  will 
receive  successive  increases  each 
six  months  of  $5,  $5,  $4,  $4,  $4, 
and  $4  per  week. 

Circulation  drivers.  Relief 
City  Street  District  Managers 
and  the  District  Advisors  are  to 
be  upgraded  within  their  wage 
brackets.  Reporters  will  receive 
four  weekly  increases  of  $6.50 
at  six-month  intervals  followed 
by  two  $4  increases  at  six- 
month  intervals. 

Other  Improvements 

Vacation  improvements  speci¬ 
fy  four  weeks  for  employes  with 
16  years  of  service  during  the 
first  year  of  the  contract.  Dur¬ 
ing  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
contract,  qualification  for  the 
fourth  week  of  vacation  will  be 
reduced  by  one  year  of  service. 
Employes  w'ho  do  not  qualify 
for  the  fourth  week  of  vacation 
and  who  have  more  than  two 
years  of  service  receive  three 
weeks  vacation  currently.  To 
qualify  for  the  fourth  week  of 
vacation  18  years  of  service  was 
neces.sary. 

The  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Guild  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  local  pension  plan  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  employe 
Guildsmen.  Both  the  employer 
and  the  employe  will  contribute 
to  it. 

Employes  who  w'ork  on  a  holi¬ 
day  are  to  receive  additional 
compensation  of  one-half  day’s 
pay  over  those  who  do  not  work. 
Jury  duty  is  provided  for  at 
no  loss  of  pay. 

for  December  23,  1967 
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T Teamsters  Ask  Strike 
Papers  for  Contracts 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Detroit 

With  Christmas  business  a 
staggering  disappointment  under 
the  impact  of  Detroit’s  news¬ 
paper  strike  and  shutdowns  in 
the  automotive  industry,  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Sews  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  appear  to  have  reached  a 
bargaining  stalemate. 

While  the  papers  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  will  not  allow  the  union 
to  blackjack  them  with  demands 
for  a  10  percent  pay  increase, 
the  distributors  insist  they  are 
prepared  to  settle  for  contracts 
which  are  in  line  with  other 
industry  agieements.  They  have 
rejected  offers  of  an  increase 
slightly  more  than  4  percent. 

The  union’s  demands  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  raise  the  finan¬ 
cial  package  to  around  28  per¬ 
cent.  The  wage  demand  alone  is 
entirely  unrealistic,  say  the 
newspapers,  while  pointing  out 
that  their  offers  are  well  above 
terms  in  contracts  in  other  met- 
tropolitan  centers. 

Teamsters  will  vote  Dec.  27 
and  28  on  a  new  offer  from  man¬ 
agement.  The  details  were  not 
disclosed. 

As  bargainers  confronted  each 
other  in  elongated  sessions,  one 
of  which  was  a  15-hour  meeting 
last  week,  Detroit  and  peripheral 
area  readers  had  their  choice  of 
three  interim  newspapers — Daily 
Press,  Daily  Express  and  Daily 
Dispatch,  all  morning  publica¬ 
tions. 

Even  these  may  be  in  for 
trouble  unless  they  can  come  to 
terms  with  the  Teamsters,  who 
have  started  negotiations  for 
contracts. 

Want  (iumparable  Benefits 

Clare  O’Connor,  Teamsters 
Local  372  president,  said  the 
union  wants  a  contract  with  the 
three  papers  to  give  their 
workers  the  same  benefits  they 
receive  from  the  News,  which 
was  struck  by  the  Teamsters  on 
November  16.  The  Free  Press 
published  for  two  days  after  the 
Teamsters  established  picket 
lines  at  the  News,  then  laid  off 
its  employes. 

He  said  95  percent  of  the  local 
membership,  numbering  about 
1,000,  voted  in  favor  of  demand¬ 
ing  contracts  at  the  interim 
papers.  About  400  of  the  local’s 
members  are  employed  by  the 
papers.  > 

Eldon  Schade,  secretary-treas- 
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urer  of  Local  372,  said  he  thinks 
that  closing  the  three  strike 
papers  would  strengthen  the 
union’s  bargaining  position  with 
the  News  and  the  Free  Press. 
Teamsters  working  for  the  strike 
papers  are  not  making  union 
scale,  he  said,  and  this  places 
the  union  negotiators  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

One  of  the  interim  papers,  the 
Express,  was  named  as  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
Detroit  News  which  charges  the 
owners  and  nine  employes 
(strikers  from  the  News  circula¬ 
tion  department)  with  a  con¬ 
spiracy  that  was  planned  before 
the  strike. 

The  News  asked  for  $175,000 
in  damages,  alleging  that  Frank 
J.  Beaumont,  an  official  of  the 
weekly  Sews-Herald  in  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  conspired  with  the  others 
to  set  up  a  circulation  system 
and  “unlawfully  appropriated’’ 
secret  lists  of  News  subscribers. 
It  is  also  alleged  that  the  group 
threatened  News  carriers  in  an 
effort  to  get  them  to  distribute 
the  Express. 

Knight  Comments 

As  the  Christmas  holiday 
passed  without  a  resumption  of 
bargaining,  John  S.  Knight, 
chairman  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
which  owns  the  morning  Free 
Press,  wrote  in  his  column: 

“To  be  sure,  the  radio  and  tv 
stations  are  providing  some  of 
this  (news)  fare,  though  mostly 
in  bulletinized  form  and  without 
satisfying  depth  of  coverage. 

“Three  so-called  ‘instant’ 
newspapers,  but  planned  well  in 
advance  of  the  strike,  attempt  to 
fill  the  vacuum  and,  hopefully, 
their  pockets. 

“A  Ford  Foundation  grant  is 
subsidizing  a  ‘newspaper  of  the 
air’  but  without  detectable  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  community. 

Papers  Are  Healthy 

“Unlike  the  disaster  in  New 
York  which  led  to  closing  down 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  there  is 
no  question  here  (Detroit)  of 
survival.  Both  major  newspapers 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  finan¬ 
cially  strong  and  well  managed. 

“The  Detroit  publishers  seek 
only  a  non-inflationary  settle¬ 
ment  unencumbered  by  restric¬ 
tive  work  practices  which  de¬ 
prive  ownership  of  the  right  to 
manage  its  own  business.” 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild 


re(iuested  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
S.  Emrich,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Michigan,  to  use  his  good  offices 
in  the  negotiations.  The  bishop 
declined,  saying  he  “will  do 
nothing  to  encourage  the  Free 
Press  to  resume  publication. 

“Having  served  on  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Committee  on  the  last 
strike  (which  closed  down  the 
Free  Press  and  News  134  days 
in  1964),  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
to  me  that  if  the  Free  Press 
were  to  resume  publication,  the 
News  would  find  itself  without 
any  bargaining  power  whatso¬ 
ever. 

“It  would  l)e  compelled  by  the 
pressure  of  events  to  accede  to 
any  demands  made  by  the  union. 
This  would  result  in  something 
which  was  not  bargaining  at  all. 

“The  agreement  with  both 
papers  not  to  publish  if  the 
other  is  struck  is  simply  part  of 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  It 
would  seem  to  me  wise  to  accept 
the  reality  and  work  out  as 
(juickly  as  possible  as  good  a 
contract  as  you  can.” 

Seven  craft  unions  are  in 
negotiations  for  contracts  with 
the  News  and  Free  Press.  News- 
jiaper  officials  met  November  30 
with  the  Council  of  Newspaper 
Unions  and  discussed  a  council 
proposal  of  a  wage  package. 
Nine  unions  were  represented. 

Over-all  Package  Urged 

The  council  made  no  proposal 
to  end  the  strike,  simply  urging 
that  the  newspapers  negotiate 
an  over-all  wage  package  which 
each  union  would  be  free  to  re¬ 
ject  or  accept.  All  unions  also 
would  be  free  to  strike  at  any 
time  over  a  non-wage  item. 

The  newspapers  believed  the 
council’s  suggestion  was  well- 
intentioned  but  unworkable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  too  many  open  ends, 
too  many  unanswered  questions, 
and  no  assurance  the  strike 
would  be  terminated. 

The  three  interim  papers  have 
absorbed  most  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Free  Press.  Edito¬ 
rial  staffers  at  the  News  are 
still  on  the  payroll. 

In  fact,  reporters  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  more  hardships  when 
they  visited  the  Detroit  Press 
Club  one  day  and  found  that 
five  waitresses  had  failed  to 
show  up  in  a  contract  dispute. 
Members  had  to  wait  on  them¬ 
selves,  although  bartenders  were 
on  duty  to  pour  drinks. 

Some  teamsters  who  got  in  on 
the  early  action  at  all  three 
papers  are  reported  to  be  draw¬ 
ing  checks  ranging  from  $250 
to  $400  a  week.  These  would  be 
for  pay  and  commissions  on  ex¬ 
panded  routes. 

Retail  advertising  appeared  in 
the  interims  throughout  the 
shopping  season.  The  Daily 
Press  lead  in  department  store 


and  foe  1  store  ads  and  in  classi¬ 
fied.  The  Express  appeared  next 
with  tl  e  Dispatch  last  but  claim¬ 
ing  it  offers  more  news  than  do 
the  others.  The  Press  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  profited  in  the 
1964  strike  by  $500,000. 

Stern  Publishes  Press 

The  Press  is  being  published 
by  Gary  D.  Stem  and  edited  by 
Michael  Dworkin.  The  latter  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Press 
in  1964.  James  H.  Dygert,  the 
Free  Press  entertainment  editor, 
is  managing  editor.  O.  T.  Wat¬ 
kins,  the  Press  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  left  as  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Free  Press. 

With  Washington  and  Lan¬ 
sing  bureaus  established.  Press 
officials  say  the  paper  is  doing 
well.  It  prints  seven  days, 
charging  1()  cents  week  days  and 
25  cents  Sunday.  It  is  home 
delivered  by  carriers  as  well  as 
lieing  in  drug  stores  and  on 
news  stands. 

The  Press  is  printed  letter- 
press,  its  interim  competitors 
offset.  Page  runs  are  from  12 
to  24  weekdays  and  press  runs 
are  upwards  of  300,000. 

William  V.  Sudomier,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Free 
Press,  is  editor  of  the  Express. 
It  has  Reuters  and  Toronto 
Telegram  news  services,  two 
photo  services  and  Dow-Jones 
stock  service.  The  Express  is 
running  270,000  daily,  with  re¬ 
turns  of  about  9  percent,  Sudo¬ 
mier  said.  About  170,000  are 
home-delivered  to  former  News 
subscribers,  he  said.  It  is  10c 
daily  and  25c  Sunday. 

The  Dispatch,  which  is  printed 
by  the  weekly  Dearborn  Guide, 
didn’t  want  its  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  published,  but  said  they 
are  sizable.  William  A.  Ross  is 
executive  editor ;  Curt  Haseltine, 
editor;  Charles  Haun,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jack  Berry,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  are  from  the  Free  Press. 

'The  Dispatch  sells  its  Sunday 
for  15  cents,  10  cents  five  other 
days.  About  65  of  its  staff — 
editorial,  classified  and  display 
salesmen — are  from  the  Free 
Press. 

Ironically,  it  was  Teamster 
President  James  Hoffa,  now  in 
prison,  who  was  instrumental  in 
ending  the  1964  strike  when  he 
said  the  teamsters  would  cross 
the  striking  pressmen’s  picket 
lines  if  the  publishers  were  to 
try  to  publish  and  if  press  man¬ 
ning  remained  the  only  issue 
that  was  in  dispute. 

• 

Connor  Is  Honored 

John  T.  Connor,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  now  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  Allied  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  received  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  1967  Annual 
Public  Service  Award  at  the 
annual  dinner  Decemlier  13. 
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Selling  &  Journalism 
Blend  in  PR  Services 


There’s  a  touch  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  Madison  Avenue. 

It  belies  the  stereotype  of  the 
advertising-public  relations  man 
with  the  “sincere”  necktie  popu¬ 
larized  in  novels. 

In  fact,  you’d  have  to  look 
hard  to  find  a  man  in  a  gray 
flannel  suit  at  the  New  York 
public  relations  firm  of  Farley 
Manning  Associates  Inc.  You’d 
be  more  apt  to  find  a  group  of 
serious  specialists  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations  whose  chief  aim  is 
to  make  a  profit  for  their  clients. 

The  New  England  touch  is 
provided  by  Farley  Manning 
himself,  a  former  Massachusetts 
daily  newspaper  editor  who 
brings  to  Madison  Avenue  a  re¬ 
freshing  note  of  Yankee  candor 
and  ingenuity.  In  addition,  he 
has  introduced  a  “board  meet¬ 
ing”  approach  to  the  firm  under 
which  all  campaigns  are  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  by  senior  officers 
at  regular  meetings.  Group  judg¬ 
ments  supplant  snap  judgments. 

Assorted  Background 

Since  its  inception  in  1954, 
the  Farley  Manning  organiza¬ 
tion  has  come  to  include  more 
than  50  specialists  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  America  with  back- 
grrounds  in  such  diverse  fields  as 
science  and  medicine,  finance 
and  banking,  food  and  fashions, 
heavy  industry,  agriculture, 
graphic  arts  and  motion  pictures 
(the  firm  produces  many  films 
for  its  clients).  These  people 
service  22  accounts  ranging  from 
well-known  consumer  products 
to  aerospace  components.  The 
ratio  of  staff  to  clients  is  nearly 
three  to  one. 

The  growth  of  Farley  Man¬ 
ning  Associates  during  its  13- 
year  existence  has  been  impres¬ 
sive.  Most  recently,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growth  has  paralleled  the 
trend  in  private  industry  to  pur¬ 
sue  expansion  through  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  In  1967 
mergers  with  other  firms 
brought  in  clients  in  the  fields  of 
heavy  industry,  farm  and 
garden,  boating,  travel  promo¬ 
tion  and  fashion. 

But  the  formation  of  the 
largest  PR  firm  on  Madison 
Avenue  is  not  the  objective. 
Manning  emphasized. 

“Growth  for  growth’s  sake,” 
he  said,  “is  of  no  interest  to  us. 
What  we  want  is  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  team  of  people  with  a 
background  of  knowledge  in 
every  area  in  which  we  might 
be  called  on  to  operate.” 


Although  the  company  is 
strong  in  product  publicity  and 
marketing  (viz.  it  operates  a  test 
kitchen  for  product  research  and 
recipe  testing),  it  also  plays  an 
active  role  in  corporate  coun¬ 
seling  in  community,  shareholder 
and  customer  relations. 

And  what  of  Farley  Man¬ 
ning’s  own  public  relations  phil¬ 
osophy?  Briefly,  it’s  a  mix  of 
salesmanship  and  objective  jour¬ 
nalism.  They  form  a  workable 
blend  at  FMA. 

This  philosophy  is  rooted  in 
Manning’s  personal  experience. 
The  story  begins  in  the  days 
when  he  worked  his  way  through 
Boston  University  by  door  to 
door  selling.  The  techniques  of 
salesmanship  greatly  fascinated 
him.  He  majored  in  advertising 
and  planned  to  make  this  his 
career. 

From  Reporter  to  Editor 

Upon  graduation  in  1931  the 
depression  had  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  opportunities  in  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  Through  this  quirk  of  fate 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette.  Here  and  on  the  Clare¬ 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle  he  learned 
so  well  that  nine  years  later  he 
became  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily 
Sewn,  later  moving  on  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  job  on  tbe  Southbridge  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  before  entering  the 
military  service  and  Air  Forces 
public  relations  in  Europe. 

The  newspaper  indoctrination 
was  deeply  ingrained  in  Farley 
Manning.  But  so  was  salesman¬ 
ship.  He  drew  upon  both  of  them 
in  the  staffing  of  his  new  firm 
and  in  the  execution  of  client 
programs.  He  brought  in  sales 
promotion  people  who  could 
latch  on  to  a  client's  ideas  and 
aspirations.  Then  he  balanced 
these  people  with  seasoned  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  vcriters  who 
appreciated  the  needs  and  rigor¬ 
ous  editorial  standards  of  the 
press. 

Rule  Number  One  at  Farley 
Manning  Associates  is  that 
nothing  goes  out  to  newspapers 
or  magazines  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  a  staffer  from  that 
particular  media.  The  criterion: 
“If  I  were  still  in  the  editor’s 
chair,  would  I  find  this  accept¬ 
able?”  If  it  looks  like  a  “puff 
piece,”  it’s  either  drastically  re¬ 
vised  or  killed.  Another  rule  is 
that  all  copy  MUST  be  double- 
checked  by  someone  other  than 
the  author  for  accuracy,  gfram- 
mar,  punctuation  and  clarity. 


Authors  do  have  blind  spots  i|y|-  ,  9  1-^ 

about  their  own  copy,  especially  S  UCgrCC 

w’hen  working  under  pressure. 

A  subsidiary,  G  &  M  Creative  To  Be  Offered 

Services,  is  an  accredited  adver¬ 
tising  and  graphic  arts  agency 

with  facilities  for  producing  r  OF  ^peClailslS 
copy,  layout,  finished  art  and 

for  media  selection.  It  is  used  Madison,  Wis. 

only  to  serve  Manning’s  public  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
relations  clients  and  does  not  is  establishing  a  master’s  degree 
solicit  advertising  accounts.  program  in  specialized  writing. 

The  current  list  of  clients  Prof.  Wilmott  Ragsdale,  who 
served  by  Farley  Manning  As-  heads  the  School  of  Journalism’s 
sociates,  and  the  dates  they  came  new  program,  says  the  need  is 
into  the  house,  includes:  not  for  a  second-rate  scientist 

Alexander  &  Alexander,  Inc.,  or  educator  who  writes,  but 

1959  rather  for  a  first-rate  thinker 
Aluminum  Utensil  Committee,  and  writer  about  science  or  edu- 

The  Aluminum  Association,  cation  who  has  a  background  in 

1961  the  field.  “Our  goal,”  he  says, 
American  Investment  Company,  “is  to  produce  writing  which  is 

1960  accurate  enough  to  satisfy  a 
American  Management  Associa-  specialist  but  simple  enough  to 

tion,  1967  be  comprehended  by  the  lay- 

E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  1961  man.” 

Mr.  Boston  Distiller  Inc.,  1967  Students  interested  in  any 
Chris-Craft  Industries,  Inc.  1960  field  of  specialized  writing  are 
David  Crystal,  Inc.,  1964  eligible  for  the  program,  ex- 

Evinrude  Motors,  1954  plains  Ragsdale,  whether  it  be 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  biology  or  religion  or  law.  Each 
1964  student’s  program  will  be  indi- 

Outboard  Marine  Corporation,  vidually  tailored  according  to 
1956  his  background,  but  all  students 

P  &  M  Distributors,  Inc.,  1966  will  take  courses  both  in  their 
Plate,  Cup  and  Container  Insti-  special  field  and  in  journal- 
tute,  Inc.,  1954  ism.  Half  the  24  required  credits 

Pet  Incorporated,  1963  will  be  in  journalism  and  the 

Processed  Apples  Institute,  Inc.,  others  in  the  student’s  field  of 
1966  interest.  Part  of  the  journalism 

Safety  Pin  Research  Council,  credits  will  be  received  in  a 

1962  writing  seminar  which  the  spe- 

Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  1967  cial  program  student  will  take 
Somat  Corporation,  1966  every  semester.  A  thesis  will  be 

The  Upjohn  Company,  1957  required  in  the  special  program. 
Virgin  Islands  Government,  1961  but  it  may  grow  out  of  articles 
Washington  University,  1966  done  in  the  seminar. 

Yachting  Publishing  Corpora-  Ragsdale  worked  for  Time 

tion,  1965  magazine  as  State  Department 

•  reporter  and  London  war  corre- 
spondent;  for  the  Wall  Street 

Added  to  Board 

Dallas  State  Department  reporter;  and 
Two  executives  of  KRLD  radio  for  Newsweek  magazine  as  edu- 
and  television  stations  have  been  cation  editor,  music  and  art  re¬ 
added  to  the  board  of  directors  porter  and  Asian  correspondent, 
of  the  Times  Herald  Printing  Working  with  him  on  the  new 
Co.  They  are:  Ves  Box,  vice-  program  are  Prof.  Clarence 
president  and  general  manager  Schoenfeld,  author  of  books  and 
for  tv,  and  W.  A.  Roberts,  vice-  features  on  conservation  and 
president  and  general  manager  wildlife,  and  Prof.  Steven  Chaf¬ 
fer  radio.  I.  W.  Baker  Jr.,  as-  fee,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
sistant  general  manager  of  Wisconsin  Mass  Communications 
KRLD-tv,  has  been  appointed  a  Research  Center, 
vicepresident  of  the  station.  • 

*  Telex  Directory 
Admen  Promoted 

W^ASHINGTON  Stations  throughout  the  w’orld 
The  Washington  Post  has  an-  has  been  published  by  the  Inter- 
nounced  two  promotions  in  its  national  Press  Telecommunica- 
retail  advertising  staff.  Basil  tions  Committee.  Copies  are 
Fowler,  a  31-year  man  of  the  available  to  IPTC  members  at 
Post’s  sales  organization,  will  50c,  plus  postage,  and  to  non- 
become  Retail  Sales  Manager  members  at  $1,  plus  postage, 
for  Potomac,  Sunday  supple-  Orders  for  copies  should  be 
ment.  Dudley  Thomas,  a  member  addressed  to  Oliver  Robinson, 
of  the  retail  sales  staff  for  10  director,  IPTC,  Bouverie  House, 
years,  assumes  the  title  of  Roto-  154,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
gravure  Advertising  Manager.  E.C.4. 
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Ohio  Bridge  Crash 
Covered  In  Extra 


A  GAME  THAT  EDITORS  PLAY; 


Gallipolis,  Ohio 

When  the  Silver  Bridge  over 
the  Ohio  River  here  suddenly 
collapsed  at  5:20  p.m.  (Decem¬ 
ber  15),  nearly  all  employes  of 
the  Gallipolis  Tribune  (evening 
except  Saturday)  had  gone 
home,  planning  not  to  return 
until  Saturday  to  work  on  the 
Times-Sentinel,  the  Sunday 
paper. 

[The  Pomeroy-Middleport 
(Ohio)  Sentinel,  edited  17  miles 
from  here,  is  published  in  the 
Gallipolis  Tribune  plant.  Both 
papers  are  jointly  owned  and  the 
Sunday  paper  is  published 
jointly  by  the  two  dailies.] 


The  first  page  carried  pictures 
and  the  lead  story;  the  second 
was  all  pictures;  the  third 
mostly  pictures  and  sidebar 
stories;  and  the  fourth  page  was 
a  regular  prepared  picture  page. 


Five  Workers 


Extra  Published 


The  small  staff  hurried  back 
to  the  newspaper  office  as  soon 
as  word  spread  of  the  worst  local 
disaster  in  history.  (The  death 
toll  was  expected  to  be  around 
68  persons). 

“We  worked  through  Friday 
night  and  put  out  a  four-page 
extra  by  7  a.m.  Saturday,”  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Chester  Tanne- 
hill  said.  “We  printed  6,000 
copies  and  they  all  were  sold 
by  10  a.m.” 

Gallipolis  has  8,000  population 
and  Pomeroy  has  3,600. 


Story  of  Poor  Boy  Opens 
Nation’s  Heart  and  Purse 


Christmas  will  be  merrier  this 
year  for  7-year-old  Richard 
Church,  the  epileptic,  cross-eyed 
child  who  lives  in  Vivian,  W.  Va. 
His  poverty-stricken  plight  was 
reported  Dec.  7  to  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  client 
newspapers  by  Tom  Tiede,  staff 
writer. 

Tiede’s  story  touched  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  flooded  NEA 
offices  and  the  Welch  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  News  with  gifts,  checks, 
letters,  cards,  telephone  calls 
and  offers  of  help. 

“Our  office  is  swamped  with 
fire  engines,”  said  R.  L,  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News. 
Tiede’s  story  explained  that  the 
handicapped  child  had  asked  only 
for  a  fire  engine  for  Christmas, 
although  he  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  needed  clothing  and 
food.  The  father  is  an  out-of- 
work  coal  miner. 

Newspapers  and  individuals 
from  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  to  Dover, 
N.  H.  to  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
have  called  both  the  Cleveland 


Biggest  Stories,  1967 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  major  news  stories  of  this  year,  as 
compiled  by  editors  at  United  Press  International,  from 
which  newspaper  editors  around  the  country  will  make 
up  the  annual  log  of  The  10  Biggest  News  Stories  of 
1967.  You  can  get  into  the  game,  for  your  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  simply  be  checking  the  entries  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  you  judge  it.  When  the  editors’  final  selec¬ 
tions  are  announced  here,  you  may  compare  your  choices 
with  theirs  and  see  how  you’d  rate  as  a  news  editor. 


The  reporting  and  camera 
work  was  done  by  Tannehill, 
Managing  Editor  Hobart  Wilson, 
Dick  Thomas,  reporter;  Miss  Pat 
Houck,  women’s  page  writer,  and 
Donald  Wright,  photographer. 

The  staff  worked  throughout 
Friday  night,  after  having 
worked  all  day  Friday,  and  then 
went  home  to  bed  at  6  a.m.  and 
returned  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  to 
begin  work  on  Sunday’s  paper. 
Two  pages  were  added  to  the 
Tribune  each  day  this  week  to 
increase  the  news  hole. 

“We  were  able  to  carry  a  lot 
more  news  and  pictures  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  reaction  to  pictures 
in  our  offset  newspaper  was 
especially  good,”  Tannehill  said. 

More  than  100  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  television  tech¬ 
nicians  descended  on  this  “City 
of  the  Gauls,”  settled  in  1790  by 
500  Frenchmen  on  the  highest 
point  on  the  Ohio  River. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


and  New  York  offices  of  NEA  to 
find  out  how  to  help  Richard, 
where  to  send  money,  gifts  and 
clothing.  The  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier  News  reported  their 
switchboard  had  “thousands  of 
calls”  after  Tiede’s  story  ap¬ 
peared. 

Bruce  Hills,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  said  his  office  had  received 
a  call  from  a  man  willing  to 
assume  all  the  medical  expenses 
for  Richard.  A  surgeon  offered 
to  operate  on  the  boy’s  eyes. 

An  industrialist  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  offered  to 
transport  to  West  Virginia  any 
clothing,  toys  or  other  goods 
donated  in  his  towm,  Jim  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  columnist  on  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News,  re¬ 
ported. 

Checks  for  Richard  should  be 
made  out  to  the  Welch  Daily 
News,  Richard  Church  Fund, 
and  sent  to  R.  L.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Welch  Daily  News,  Welch, 
W.  Va.  24801. 


— War  in  Vietnam 
— Hong  Kong  riots 
— Red  China’s  Cultural  Revolution 
— Stalin’s  daughter  defects  to  U.S. 

— Three  U.S.  astronauts  and  one  Soviet  killed  in 
space  capsules 

— American  presidents  meet  at  Punta  del  Este 
— Tanker  Torrey  Canyon  grounded  in  English  Chan¬ 
nel 

— Civil  upheaval  in  Greece 
— Adam  Clayton  Powell  denied  House  seat 
— Senator  Dodd  censured 
— Arab-Israeli  war 

— LBJ  and  Kosygin  in  Glassboro  summit 
— Detroit,  Newark  riots  mark  worst  summer  of  racial 
violence 

-DeGaulle  calls  for  “free  Quebec”  in  Canadian  visit 
— Hurricane  Beulah  ravages  Texas 
— Cassius  Clay  dethroned 
— Che  Guevara  killed  by  Bolivian  troops 
— Negroes  elected  mayors  of  Gary  and  Cleveland 
— Britain  devalues  pound  to  $2.40 
— Lisbon  floods  kill  hundreds 
— President  moves  McNamara  to  World  Bank 
— Senator  McCarthy  opposes  LBJ  for  Democratic 
nomination 

— Greek-Turkish  crisis  over  Cyprus 
— First  human  heart  transplant 
— Social  ferment  in  U.S. — hippies,  drugs,  crime  in¬ 
creases,  etc. 

— U.S.  decides  to  build  limited  anti-missile  defense 
— New  strides  in  space,  including  U.S.  Surveyor- 
Lunar  orbiter  shots. 

— LBJ  seeks  tax  increase 
— Bridge  collapses  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio. 


To  Our  Readers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  mailed  on  Friday  at  I 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  If  you  feel  that  there  | 
is  undue  delay  in  receiving  your  copy,  we  suggest  that  | 
you  write  to  your  local  Postmaster  and  send  a  copy  of  | 
the  complaint  to  S.  E.  Marsh,  Postmaster,  at  East  I 
Stroudsburg.  If  you  will  also  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  | 
to  us  (Circulation  Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  j 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022)  this  will  keep  f 
us  posted  on  areas  where  the  postal  service  is  poor  ...  I 
EDITOR. 
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A  Test  for  City  Editors 


Answer  all  questions,  basing  your  answers  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  your  state  and  without  help  from  other  persons 
or  sources.  Where  given  a  choice  please  circle  the  letter  before 
your  choice  or  choices  or,  in  the  case  of  true-false  questions,  the 
T(true),  F  (false)  or  DK (don’t  know)  preceding  the  statement. 
Several  or  all  choices  aie  needed  to  fully  answer  some  questions. 


1.  Which  is  the  best  general  definition  of  libel? 

a.  Any  false  statement  about  a  person. 

b.  A  false  written  statement  alx)ut  a  person  that  tends 
to  bring  him  public  hatred  or  ridicule,  or  which  hurts 
him  in  his  profession  or  business. 

c.  Any  written  statement  about  a  person  that  brings  him 
into  public  hatred  or  ridicule,  or  which  hurts  him  in  his 
business  or  profession. 

2.  Circle  each  of  the  following  that  would  generally  be  con¬ 
sidered  libelous: 

a.  Falsely  saying  a  person  has  a  loathsome  or  contagious 
disease. 

b.  Falsely  reporting  a  person  to  l)e  dead. 

c.  Falsely  saying  a  person  lacks  capacity  to  conduct  his 
business  or  profession. 

d.  Falsely  accusing  a  person  of  committing  a  crime. 

e.  Falsely  .saying  a  person  violates  ethics  of  his  profession. 

f.  Publishing  a  false  statement  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
brings  disgrace  or  ridicule  to  someone. 

.‘k  Which  is  the  best  general  definition  of  malice? 

a.  Acting  with  the  knowledge  that  what  you  publish  is 
false,  or  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  whether  it  is  false 
or  not. 

b.  Acting  with  the  knowledge  that  what  you  publish  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  person  about  whom  you  are 
reporting. 

c.  Acting  with  the  suspicion  that  what  you  publish  may  be 
false. 

4.  Which  of  these  attributions  would  be  sufficient  to  relieve  your 
newspaper  of  liability  for  a  libelous  statement? 

a.  “police  say”  b.  “it  is  believed” 

c.  “according  to  reliable  sources”  d.  “officials  report” 

e.  none  of  these 


11.  T  F  DK 

12.  T  F  DK 

i:{.  T  F  DK 

14.  T  F  DK 

15.  T  F  DK 

16.  T  F  DK 

17.  T  F  DK 

18.  T  F  DK 

19.  T  F  DK 

20.  T  F  DK 


A  newspaper  may  still  be  liable  for  reporting  a 
libelous  statement  by  an  eyewitness  even  if  it  also 
prints  statements  by  other  eyewitnesses  that  are 
accurate. 

My  newspaper  will  not  be  liable  if  it  accurately  re¬ 
ports  direct  quotations  obtained  in  an  interview 
which  turn  out  to  be  false. 

My  newspaper  is  not  liable  for  reprinting  a  libelous 
statement  picked  up  from  a  news  magazine. 

The  reporter’s  by-line  on  a  story  will  be  enough  to 
relieve  the  publisher  of  liability  for  libel  in  the 
story. 

Insertion  of  “alleged”  before  a  defamatory  state¬ 
ment  generally  does  not  relieve  a  newspaper  of 
liability  for  it. 

My  newspaper  can  publish,  with  qualified  privilege, 
matters  brought  up  in  closed  legislative  or  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings. 

The  information  developed  in  any  police  investiga¬ 
tion  is  privileged. 

What  law  officials  say  about  a  person’s  guilt  or 
innocence  is  not  necessarily  privileged. 

Any  person  who  makes  himself  a  public  character 
or  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  work  is 
subject  to  fair  comment  and  criticism. 

Truth  is  always  a  complete  defense  against  a  libel 
suit. 


21.  T  F  DK  Claiming  good  intentions  is  usually  not  a  complete 
defense  against  a  libel  suit. 


5.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  general  definition  of  con¬ 

ditional  (qualified)  privilege? 

a.  The  right  to  publish  a  fair  and  accurate  report  of  public 
legislative  proceedings  and  judicial  hearings. 

b.  The  right  to  report,  completely,  legislative  proceedings 
and  judicial  hearings. 

c.  The  right  to  attend  public  legislative  proceedings  and 
juilicial  hearings. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  are  necessarj’  for  a  published  statement 
to  qualify  as  fair  comment  and  criticism? 

a.  the  matter  must  be  of  public  interest  b.  fairness 
c.  lack  of  malice  d.  comment  must  be  that,  not  allega- 
e.  all  of  the  above  tion  of  fact 

f.  none  of  the  above 


22.  T  F  DK  Retraction  is  usually  not  a  complete  defense  in  a 

libel  suit. 

23.  T  F  DK  My  state  recognizes  the  right  of  a  person  to  be 

free  from  a  published  invasion  of  his  privacy, 

24.  Circle  as  many  of  the  following  as  might  be  the  basis  of  an 
invasion  of  privacy  suit  against  your  newspaper. 

a.  Intrusion  on  a  person’s  private  affairs. 

b.  Disclosure  of  em  arassing  private  facts. 

c.  Placing  someone  in  a  false  light  in  the  public  eye. 

d.  Commercial  use  of  a  person’s  name  or  picture  without 
permission. 

e.  Sending  your  reporter  bursting  into  someone’s  love  nest. 

f.  All  of  the  above  g.  None  of  the  abo\e 


7.  The  famous  N.  Y.  Times  v.  Sullivan  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1964  made  fair  comment  out  of  which  of 
the  following? 

a.  libeling  public  officials. 

b.  publishing  untrue  matter  about  public  officials. 

c.  publishing  untrue  matter  about  public  officials,  but  only 
if  done  without  malice. 

d.  publishing  untrue  matter  about  the  public  performance 
of  public  officials,  but  only  if  done  without  malice. 

8.  T  F  DK  It  is  illegal  to  print  blasphemous  or  sacrilegious 

material. 

9.  T  F  DK  Criminal  libel  is  printing  a  libel  that  might  bring 

public  violence. 

10.  T  F  DK  A  story  may,  by  using  a  general  description  or 
name,  make  a  libelous  statement  about  a  group, 
enabling  members  to  sue  individually. 


25.  T  F  DK  It  is  possible  to  be  liable  for  damages  through  an 

invasion  of  privacy  merely  by  causing  a  nf  f  'n 
mental  distress. 

26.  T  F  DK  We  cannot  publish  the  name  of  a  rape  victim  in  my 

state. 

27.  T  F  DK  The  law  protects  the  privacy  of  personal  letters 

in  my  state. 

28.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Law  enacted  by  Congress  in  1966 
does  which? 

a.  establishes  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

b.  gives  the  press  the  right  to  gather  whatever  information 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  public’s  right  to  know, 

c.  gives  free  access  to  view  all  federal  executive  agency 
files,  except  where  national  security  would  be  breached. 

29.  T  F  DK  All  local  and  state  governmental  files  are  public 

record. 
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30.  T  F  DK  It  is  illegal  to  print  material  relating  to  a  criminal 

trial  if  that  material  is  not  admissible  as  evidence 
in  that  trial. 

31.  The  Reardon  Report  is 

a.  The  American  Bar  Assn,  report  recommending  that 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  to  be  kept  out  of  courtrooms. 

b.  The  ABA  report  recommending  curbs  on  information 
that  can  be  given  to  the  press  during  and  before  criminal 
trials. 

c.  Don’t  know. 

32.  T  F  DK  It  is  illegal  to  print  someone’s  criminal  record  when 

he  is  on  trial. 

33.  T  F  DK  My  state  has  a  shield  law  that  makes  it  legal  for 

my  reporters  to  keep  confidential  the  sources  of 
their  information. 

34.  T  F  DK  News  may  not  be  copyrighted,  but  the  actual 

wording  of  an  account  of  those  facts  may  be. 


35.  T  F  DK  Copyrighted  material  may  be  picked  up  by  my  news¬ 

paper  if  we  merely  credit  the  source  that  holds  the 
copyright. 

36.  Which  of  the  following  may  be  contempt  of  court? 

a.  criticizing  the  findings  of  a  jury. 

b.  criticizing  the  courtroom  behavior  of  a  judge. 

c.  criticizing  any  behavior  of  a  judge. 

d.  criticizing  the  conduct  of  a  trial. 

e.  defying  an  order  from  a  judge  during  a  trial. 

37.  T  F  DK  The  1st  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says  no  law 

shall  be  made  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press 
to  gather  and  publish  information  that  fulfills  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 

38.  The  Post  Office  Dept,  can  seize  mailed  copies  of  your  newspaper 
if  they  contain  matter  that  is: 

A.  treasonable  B.  obscene 

C.  libelous  D.  damaging 

E.  aiding  lotteries  F.  fraudulent 

G.  inaccurate  H.  all  of  the  above 

I.  none  of  the  above 


CE’s  Score  Only  a  Average 


By  Edmund  M.  Midura 


How  much  do  city  editors 
know  about  important  aspects  of 
laws  relating  to  the  press?  They 
know  a  lot,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  study  done  recently 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  but 
their  knowledge  is  not  impres¬ 
sive. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  city 
editors  surveyed  would  have 
flunked  if  the  questionnaire  they 
answered  were  graded  as  a  col¬ 
lege  test. 

The  results  indicate  that  the 
city  editor  may  not  be  as  strong 
a  bulwark  against  legal  en¬ 
tanglements  as  the  newspapers 
would  want  him  to  be.  It  also 
indicates  that  the  journalism 
schools  may  need  to  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  at  how  well  they  have 
been  preparing  their  students 
for  the  legal  aspects  of  news 
publication.  Their  trainees  were 
not  much  more  impressive  than 
those  persons  sampled  who  did 
not  have  journalism  degrees. 

The  city  editor  is  one  of  the 
key  men  in  the  daily  newspaper 
operation.  He  has  many  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  upon 
him  falls  the  burden  of  guiding 
— and  sometimes  doing — the  all- 
important  local  news  coverage. 
He  makes  assignments  and  some¬ 
times  has  to  carry  them  out  him¬ 
self.  He  checks,  edits,  criticizes, 
improves,  approves,  or  rejects 
the  local  news  copy.  He  acts  as 
an  important  contact  with  news 
sources  in  the  community.  It  is 

Mr.  Midura  is  an  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  and  teaches  the  Law 
of  Mass  Communications  course 
there.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  and  Utica  Daily 
Press. 


his  job  to  provide  imaginative 
local  news  coverage  and  to  help 
make  reporters  into  l)etter  re¬ 
porters. 

He  also  has  another  very  im¬ 
portant  task  that  is  usually  less 
apparent  to  the  eye.  The  city 
editor  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  early  lines  of  defense 
against  legal  entanglements  that 
might  result  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  local  news  stories.  He  is 
usually  acting  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  local  copy  and,  as 
such,  has  the  opportunity  and 
duty  to  spot  whatever  might 
bring  a  libel  suit,  contempt  cita¬ 
tion,  or  other  legal  difficulty.  He 
must  often  decide,  sometimes 
under  deadline  pressure,  whether 
to  let  a  story  through  or  to  send 
it  to  higher  executives  or  com¬ 
pany  attorneys  for  closer  review. 

Vi  rak  Spots  Keveuled 

Lil)el  and  invasion  of  privacy 
suits  have  appeared  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  recent  years.  Judg¬ 
ments  and  settlements  have  l)een 
costing  more  and  more  money. 
For  these  reasons,  at  least,  it 
seems  important  that  the  city 
editor  be  n  good  line  of  defense 
against  legal  trouble.  This  study 
was  undertaken  to  get  an  idea 
of  how  much  city  editors  do 
know  about  legal  aspects  of  pub¬ 
lication  and  where  their  weak 
spots  might  be. 

A  questionnaire  of  38  ques¬ 
tions  seeking  to  test  knowledge 
of  55  specific  items  was  put  to¬ 
gether  and  sent  to  a  random 
sample  of  city  editors  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
two  questions  dealt  with  aspects 
of  libel  law,  five  with  invasion  of 
privacy,  two  with  copyright 
law,  one  each  with  “shield”  laws 


and  contempt  of  court,  and  seven 
with  other  aspects  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  Because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  laws  among  the  50 
states  most  of  the  questions  were 
kept  rather  general,  but  in  some 
cases  the  correct  answers  varied 
with  the  states  in  which  the  city 
editors  were  located.  Forty-nine 
city  editors  returned  completed 
questionnaires. 

In  order  to  have  a  point  of 
comparison,  the  questionnaire 
was  also  sent  to  undergraduate 
seniors  in  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  who  had 
taken  or  were  taking  the  basic 
Law  of  Mass  Communications 
course.  Fourteen  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  retumed  completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

.Siiideiils  Do  Better 

Overall,  these  were  the  re¬ 
sults  : 

The  city  editors  knew  about 
an  average  of  68.2%  of  the  55 
items.  Their  median  score  was 
70.9%.  The  students  did  better, 
with  an  average  score' of  72.6% 
and  a  median  score  of  72.7%. 
According  to  a  common  college 
grading  system,  the  city  editors’ 
overall  average  would  have 
earned  them  a  “D”  as  a  group 
if  this  had  been  an  examination. 
The  students  would  have  earned 
a  “C”  as  a  group.  Individually, 
16  of  the  city  editors  would  have 
gotten  “F’s”  and  8  of  them 
“D’s.”  One  would  have  been 
close  enough  to  probably  earn  an 
“A.”  One  of  the  students  would 
have  fiunked  and  three  would 
have  had  “D’s.”  One  would 
have  been  close  enough  to  prob¬ 
ably  get  an  “A.” 

There  is  no  absolute  standard 
for  judging  how  much  a  city 
editor  should  know  about  legal 
problems,  and  the  above  results 
by  no  means  settle  the  question 


of  how  good  or  bad  city  editors 
are.  Nevertheless,  they  do  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  strength  of  that 
important  line  of  defense.  It  is 
not  exactly  heartening. 

Looking  at  individual  areas 
within  the  questionnaire,  one 
can  see  which  apparently  are  the 
areas  of  greatest  concern  to  city 
editors.  For  instance,  they  were 
most  aware  of  that  traditional 
bugaboo,  libel.  Among  the  22 
questions  on  aspects  of  libel  law, 
the  average  of  items  correctly 
answered  by  the  city  editors 
rose  to  75.6%.  Their  median 
score  also  rose,  to  75.5%.  The 
students  still  stayed  slightly 
ahead,  with  an  average  score  of 
76.2%  and  a  median  of  77.2%. 
Except  in  the  case  of  copyright 
law,  the  percentages  of  city  edi¬ 
tors’  correct  answers  were 
everywhere  quite  a  bit  lower 
than  in  the  area  of  libel  law. 
Their  knowledge  seemed  strong¬ 
est  in  the  more  concrete  aspects 
of  libel  and  weaker  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  questions.  For  instance, 
in  the  six  questions  on  attribu¬ 
tion  there  were  very  few  misses. 
Answers  were  close  to  perfect 
on  good  intentions  and  retrac¬ 
tions  as  mitigating  factors.  City 
editors’  knowledge  of  the  degree 
of  privilege  attached  to  infor¬ 
mation  from  police  officials  and 
investigations  was  also  very 
strong,  but  the  city  editors  did 
less  well  in  designating  the  cor¬ 
rect  definition  of  privilege.  The 
drop  was  even  greater  when  they 
were  asked  about  the  privilege 
attached  to  information  from 
closed  proceedings. 

The  city  editors  came  through 
strongly  in  selecting  items  that 
would  or  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  libelous.  They  were  less  strong 
in  denoting  the  best  definitions  of 
libel  and  malice  and  the  ele- 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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I  For  the  Record 

i . . . By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

As  a  timely  footnote  to  the  holidays,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  issued  its  annual  “Distillers”  advertising  expenditure  re¬ 
port  which  shows  newspapers  fell  behind  magazines  last  year  for 
the  first  time  since  1948.  Magazines  went  from  $55,085,028  to 
$6:1,580,795,  while  newspapers  climbed  from  $57,86:1,000  to  $59,- 
928,000  in  liquor  ad  revenue.  Combining  all  three  categories — 
wine,  beer,  liquor — newspapers  got  $71,122,000  to  $79,205,378  in 
magazines.  Outdoor  expenditures  totaled  $41,198,100.  Spot  tv, 
w'hich  accepts  only  beer  and  wine,  led  with  a  combined  total  of 
$80,878,000.  .  .  . 

Warren  M.  Shapleigh,  vicepresident  of  Ralston  Purina  grocery 
products,  says  the  division  will  double  new  product  output  in 
1968.  It  began  test  marketing  eight  products  this  year. . . .  National 
Distillers’  1968  advertising  and  promotion  budget  increased 
68%.  Media/Scope’s  third  annual  survey  of  listings  in  the 
Standard  Advertising  Red  Books  show’s  16.7%  of  all  advertiser 
companies  doing  business  with  agencies  billing  over  $10  million 
terminated  their  relationships  during  the  period  of  April  1966  to 
April  1967;  4%  fewer  sw’itches  than  last  year.  .  .  .  PR  Reporter 
says  Hill  &  Knowlton  is  the  largest  pr  firm  in  gross  revenues  and 
Ruder  &  Finn  the  top  firm  w'hen  employes  are  counted.  .  .  .  True 
magazine’s  story  in  the  December  issue  that  cigarette  smoking 
does  not  cause  cancer,  which  was  heavily  promoted  with  ads  in 
100  new’spapers,  was  placed  by  Browm  &  Williamson’s  pr  firm, 
Joe  Field  Inc.  .  .  . 

Jim  Marcus,  the  former  New'  York  City  water  commissioner  and 
friend  of  Mayor  Lindsay  who  was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  along  with  a  Mafia  character  for  sharing  in  a  $40,000  kick- 
back  on  a  city  contract,  was  (only  a  couple  of  years  ago)  presi¬ 
dent  of  Investors  Marketing  Services,  a  defunct  subsidiary  of  the 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies.  .  .  .  Jess  L.  Ballew,  ex-Sntevpost 
publisher  w’ho  was  sought  by  a  syndicated  Sunday  supp  for  a  top 
post  while  he  was  “betw’een  jobs”,  w’ill  run  Homemakers’  Digest, 
a  new  free  circulation  magazine  for  housewives  that  will  be  mailed 
to  10  million  middle  and  upper  income  homes  every  two  months.  . .  . 
Ted  Barash,  who  left  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  opened  his 
own  agency  two  years  ago,  wants  to  add  two  account  executives 
to  the  staff  and  move  into  3,000  more  square  feet  of  office  space. 
His  shop  topped  the  $4'^  million  billings  plateau  to  rank  among 
the  “hot”  new  little  agencies.  .  .  . 

Frank  Quillinan,  who  organized  the  Democratic  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  that  paid  for  newspaper  ads  to  build  an  audience  for 
LBJ’s  “Conversation”  with  three  CBS  reporters,  is  a  son-in-law  of 
A1  (“raddio”)  Smith,  who  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1928.  The 
half-page  in  the  Sew  York  Times  cost  $3,480.  The  ad  agency, 
Maurer,  Fleisher,  Zon  &  Associates,  was  required  to  identify  the 
sponsor  when  unsigned  copy  was  presented  to  the  Times.  Similar 
copy  ran  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  .  .  . 
A.  S.  Peabody  Jr.  (his  father  was  ad  director  at  Borden’s  for 
years)  goes  to  Frankfurt  as  chief  of  Young  &  Rubicam  operations. 
He  started  with  Cunningham  &  Walsh  in  the  days  when  Jack 
Cunningham  had  copywriters  work  at  gas  stations,  supermarkets, 
etc.  to  garner  ideas.  ...  If  civil  rights  activist  Rap  Brown  regis¬ 
ters  a  car  in  New  York  State  he’ll  find  RAP  license  plate  pre¬ 
empted  by  Richard  A.  (Dick)  Pinkham  of  Ted  Bates  agency.  .  .  . 

Back  in  1950  someone  said  “radio  is  dead”  but  FCC  report  show’s 
radio’s  1966  profits  before  federal  income  taxes  up  25%  to  $97,- 
300,000.  Local  time  sales  jumped  9.7%  to  $580,200,000,  national 
spot  rose  12%  to  $284,600,000,  and  network  sales  climbed  5.6%  to 
$46,400,000.  106  stations  reported  revenues  of  over  $1,000,000.  FM 
stations  registered  best  gains,  up  31%  to  $32,300,000.  .  .  .  Parade 
finished  1967  w’ith  481  pages  of  ads,  a  17.4%  gain. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  which  does  something  spectacular  every 
Christmas  season,  trimmed  the  front  of  its  building  with  two- 
foot-high  portraits  of  employes’  children  and  grandchildren.  At 
least  200  cover  the  block-long  glass  front  across  from  Penn  Sta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Christmas  card  costs  are  bothering  Ellis  I.  Folke,  ex¬ 
media  director  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  who  figured 
out  his  cost-per-thousand,  including  postage,  came  to  about  $450. 
“When  I  realized  this,  my  media  man’s  conscience  started  feeling 
very  sick  indeed,”  he  told  us. 

Happy  Christmas  everyone! 


SURPRISE! — Tom  Crawford,  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  was  given  a 
travel  case  by  members  of  the  Benton  &  Bowles  media  department 
at  a  party  honoring  his  retirement.  Crawford,  who  has  been  calling 
on  the  agency  for  30  years,  is  flanked  by  Jim  Andrews,  assistant 
media  director,  and  Chuck  Gershon,  media  department  manager. 


EYE  ON  ADVERTISING 

The  Day  Interpublic 
Didn’t  Communicate 

By  Tony  Brenna 


c 


This  year’s  Interpublic 
Christmas  party  for  the  press 
took  place  against  a  background 
of  circumstances  which  gener¬ 
ated  a  strange  atmosphere  com¬ 
pounded  of  seasonal  good  cheer, 
a  degree  of  recrimination,  and 
executive  statements  of  cautious 
optimism. 

For  six  years  the  w’orld-wide 
complex  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  companies  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  51-year-old  Marion 
Harper  Jr.  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Interpublic  holding  com¬ 
pany  projected  into  almost  every 
facet  of  communications. 

The  press,  particularly  the 
business  press,  fed  a  steady  diet 
of  information  detailing  prog¬ 
ress  w’ithin  the  group,  enjoyed 
reasonably  good  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  (w’hich,  after  all,  is 
the  basis  of  Interpublic  busi¬ 
ness). 

The  Story  Is  Out 

But  my  mid-year  there  w’ere 
indications,  some  of  w’hich  came 
from  abroad,  that  Harper’s  in¬ 
tricate  corporate  complex  was 
having  difficulties.  The  communi¬ 
cations  faucet  w’as  all  but  turned 
off.  How’ever,  by  the  end  of 
November  the  problems  w’ere 
being  given  strident  printed 
exposure. 

While  normally  vocal  Inter¬ 
public  PR  men  w’ere  jumping 
through  verbal  hoops,  the  story 


was  out:  the  basic  corporate 
structure  was  sound,  but  many 
of  the  smaller  components  in  the 
highly  diversified  group  were 
draining  profitability. 

Madison  Avenue  newsletters 
helped  start  the  ball  rolling, 
chipping  in  with  stinging  facts 
whi  'h  told  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  advertising  trade  press 
sought  details — (w’e  w’aited  two 
w’eeks  but  never  did  get  a  reply 
to  a  request  for  an  interview’ 
W’ith  Harper) — then  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  gave  three  col¬ 
umns  to  the  “Wonder  Firm’s 
Woes.”  It  W’as  a  story  of  agency 
mergers,  executive  reshuffles, 
changing  control,  and  harsh 
cost-cutting  operations.  Much  of 
this  information  emerged  when 
writers  probed  their  own 
sources. 

In  view  of  these  developments, 
Interpublic  management  thought 
long  and  hard  about  the  annual 
Christmas  party  for  the  press. 
Normally  this  event  is  off-the- 
record  (a  reporter  who  quoted 
Harper  last  year  following  the 
reception  w’as  chastised  by  a 
corporate  PR  executive).  This 
year  the  question  did  not  arise. 

Marion  Harper,  making  his 
first  “public  appearance”  since 
the  period  of  retrenchment 
started  under  the  presidency  of 
Robert  Healy,  chatted  inform¬ 
ally  with  new’smen  who  came  to 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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SALESMAN'S  CORNER 

Consumer's  Interest  in  Advertising 


By  Hal  Taxel 

W'e  aie  but  one  profession  in  the  entire  complex  of  com¬ 
munications  professions;  one  medium  out  of  four  that 
practices  the  art  of  reaching  the  consumer  each  and  every 
(lay.  And  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  there  is  constant  inter¬ 
media  competition  for  time  and  absorption.  The  refinement  of 
practice  within  any  one  or  multiples  of  the  four  media 
leading  to  greater  consunier  power,  logically  and  reasonably, 
affects  the  others. 

We  have  failed  to  acknowledge  this  possibility;  of  news- 
pajjers  diminishing  in  imi)oitance  as  other  media  perform 
more  effectively  with  the  |)resent  day  consumer. 

And  the  consumer  is  really  the  issue.  This  consumer  is 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  us  and  is  telling  us  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

The  consumer  is  not  acting  violently,  nor  rising  up  in 
juotest.  It  is  simply  a  process  of  placing  less  value  on  a 
medium  that  places  too  much  importance  on  its  habits  of 
communication  and  not  enough  value  on  the  effectiveness  of 
communication. 

Ironically,  the  dramatic  evidence  can  be  found  in  a  research 
que.stion  that  has  become  lionized  by  newspaper  sales  people, 
namely,  “How  important  is  newspaper  advertising?”  This 
question  turns  up  in  practically  every  newspaper  survey.  The 
con.sumer  is  asked  to  place  a  ranking  value  on  our  advertising 
and  consistently  the  consumer  selects  advertising  as  about 
the  third  or  fourth  most  valuable  feature  of  the  newspapers. 
This  finding  is  greeted  with  hurrahs  and  huzzahs  and  hurled 
(particularly)  into  the  Madison  Avenue  agencies.  This  re¬ 
search  finding  is  used  as  the  much-sought-for  evidence  that 
consumers  seek  out  newspaper  advertising  and  failure  to 
u.se  us  is  nothing  short  of  a  betrayal  of  the  avid  newspaper 
advertising  reader. 

The  question  turns  up  in  many  shapes  and  sizes.  But  in 
the  final  analysis  it  has  had  the  single  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  consumer  attitude  toward  newspaper  advertising  is 
much  more  positive  than  it  is  toward  advertising  in  other 


(Mr.  Taxel,  who  is  vicepresident-sales  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  San  Antonio,  is  writing  this  series  of  articles  on 
problems  of  newspaper  management  expressly  for  E&P.) 


media,  particularly  television. 

But  examine  this  question  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Our  product  is  “news  content.”  The  public  buys  the  news¬ 
paper  for  news,  information,  and  interpretation. 

The  “news”  in  our  product  is  the  sum  total  of  those  efforts 
invested  by  the  editorial  departments.  The  creed  of  our 
editorial  people  is  that  people  buy  the  newspaper  in  order  to 
read  what  they  wrote. 

That  is  simple  enough.  And  true  enough.  This  is  to  say  that 
advertising  does  not  make  the  product.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  simply  space  bought  by  advertisers,  the  blank  white 
holes  left  by  make-up  which  is  then  sold  by  the  sales  staff  on 
the  premise  that  the  power  of  the  news  content  will  bring 
readers  thioughout  the  newspaper. 

Now  however  it  appears  that  the  advertising  is  working 
overtime,  pulling  consumers  through  the  new’spaper  thus  pro¬ 
viding  opportunity  for  the  editorial  people  to  get  their 
material  read. 

The  research  material  declaims  that  the  consumer  is 
placing  an  inordinate  value  on  the  advertising.  No  one  really 
likes  advertising.  No  one  really,  actually,  looks  forward  to 
advei  tising.  Thus  we  aie  viewing  the  spectre  of  consumers 
over-emphasizing  that  w’hich  is  not  the  basic  reason  for  buying 
the  procluct.  The  development  of  what  is  apparently  a  pas¬ 
sive  attitude  toward  the  news  product  is  compensated  for 
by  an  over-emphasis  on  the  advertising  content.  In  my  view 
this  is  not  a  compliment  to  the  advertising  but  rather  a 
criticism  of  the  news  content. 

Editorial  people  might  do  well  to  examine  these  findings  as 
a  more  pure  measure  of  their  effectiveness  than  the  comic 
readership  surveys  which  seems  to  be  in  so  much  vogue. 

Next  week:  The  size  of  a  newspaper. 


Branham  Rep’d  Papers 
Win  Points  With  Agency 


Detroit 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Company’s 
First  Annual  New’spaper  Posi¬ 
tion  Award  has  been  won  by 
the  Branham  Company. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  agency  as  an  incentive  for 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  obtain  preferred 
positions  and  high  quality  print¬ 
ing  reproduction  from  their  pub¬ 
lications  for  Oldsmobile’s  1968 
announcement  ads  which  ran 
September  20  and  21. 

Roger  K.  Bailey,  senior  news¬ 
paper  buyer,  who  organized  and 
judged  the  contest,  said  points 
were  given  to  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  on  the  Oldsmobile 
schedule  for  complying  with  cer¬ 
tain  position  requests,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•  5  points  for  ads  placed  in 
the  first  section  on  pages  2 
through  9  and  also  11. 

•  5  points  for  ads  positioned 
on  the  front  or  back  page  of 
the  first  or  second  section. 


•  3  points  for  ads  put  on 
pages  10  and  12  through  the  end 
of  the  first  section. 

•  3  points  for  ads  on  back 
of  the  third  and  fourth  section; 
inside  of  second  section;  and  on 
the  front  page  of  the  fourth 
section. 

•  2  points  for  ads  placed  on 
a  page  that  faces  a  page  of  no 
advertising. 

•  1  point  for  ads  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  third  section  and  on  the 
front  or  back  of  any  section  not 
previously  mentioned. 

In  addition,  Bailey  said  he 
gave  a  newspaper  two  points 
for  “outstanding”  reproduction 
and  one  point  for  “average”  re¬ 
production. 

The  highest  possible  score 
was  9,  he  said.  The  papers  rep¬ 
resented  by  Branham  averaged 
out  at  5.80,  he  said.  The  runner- 
up  representative  firm  had  an 
average  score  of  5.55. 

On  the  whole,  Bailey  said  the 


larger  circulation  dailies  scored 
much  higher  than  did  the 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies.  He 
said  the  Detroit  News  was  the 
only  new'spaper  to  rate  a  '“r- 
fect  score  of  9.  The  contest  had 
more  than  300  entries,  he  said. 

• 

Murphy  Group  Names 
Advertising  Director 

SrPERioR,  Wis. 

The  appointment  of  Bruce  H. 
Peck  as  national  advertising 
director  for  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  group  of  newspapers  was 
announced  by  Morgan  Murphy, 
president. 

Prior  to  his  appointment, 
Peck  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  His  experience  also 
includes  research,  personnel  and 
advertising  sales  on  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

Peck’s  responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  the  development  and  sale 
of  national,  regional,  cooperative 
and  chain  advertising  for  the 
Murphy  newspapers.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  becomes  effective  Jan. 
15,  1968  and  he  will  have  offices 
in  Minneapolis. 


The  Morgan  Murphy  news¬ 
papers  are:  Superior  (Wis.) 
Telegram,  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press, 
Manitowoc-Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Herald-Times  &  Reporter,  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi  Daily 
News,  and  Hibhing  (Minn.) 
Ty'ibune;  West  Coast  Printing 
Company,  Pinellas  Park,  Fla. 
and  the  Dunedin  Times,  Dune¬ 
din,  Fla.  Affiliated  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  WISC,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  KXLY,  Spokane,  Wash. 

• 

Rep  for  N.J.  Group 

The  Ridgewood  Newspapers, 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
comprising  the  Sunday  News, 
the  Sunday  Post,  and  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Herald-News,  announce  the 
appointment  of  Mulligan  &  Mc¬ 
Donald  as  exclusive  national 
advertising  representatives. 

• 

Two  Join  NR&A 

Lester  D.  Donow  and  Charles 
B.  Begg  Jr.,  have  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates,  newspaper 
representatives,  according  to 
Malcolm  C.  Smith,  eastern  sales 
manager. 
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‘Disturbing  Questions’  Raised 

By  Probe  of  Indians’  Estates 


Bv  Bob  Holmes 


Riverside,  Calif. 

In  more  than  80  articles,  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  this 
year  has  unraveled  a  story  of 
the  white  man’s  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Indian  that  is  more 
than  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 
Manhattan  Island  purchase. 

And  millions,  rather  than  $24 
and  a  few  beads,  are  involved. 

Six  months  of  fulltime  investi¬ 
gation  by  George  Ringwald,  staif 
writer,  have  raised  disturbing 
questions  concerning  the  conduct 
and  court  actions  of  three 
judges,  and  several  attorneys, 
guardians  and  conservators  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  judges  to  handle 
estates  and  financial  affairs  of 
about  80  members  of  the  wealthy 
Agua  Caliente  Indian  tribe. 

About  100  surviving  tribes¬ 
men  own  28,000  acres  of  tax-free 
land  worth  an  estimated  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  in  and  around  Palm 
Springs,  in  Riverside  County, 
Southern  California. 

The  articles  have  been  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the 
tentative  scheduling  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  the 
federally  instituted  guardian 
system,  and  for  introduction  of 
legislation  in  Congress  to  tighten 
the  controls.  The  Department  of 
Interior,  which  is  making  a 
parallel  probe,  has  stopped 
further  payment  to  guardians 
and  announced  that  the  present 
system  will  be  replaced. 

Since  May,  the  morning- 
afternoon  newspapers,  with 
total  circulation  of  78,000,  have 
assigned  Ringwald  to  probe  the 
intricate  legal  files — some  a  foot 
thick  in  a  single  estate — cover¬ 
ing  sales  and  leases  of  Indian 
lands,  fees  and  commissions 
granted  to  guardians,  attorneys, 
financial  institutions,  business¬ 
men  and  real  estate  brokers. 

Judge  ('alls  Editor 

His  1,300  hours  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  plus  the  papers’  increas¬ 
ingly  critical  editorials,  resulted 
in  November  in  an  attempt  by  a 
judge  to  have  the  paper’s  editor 
arrested  on  a  contempt  charge. 
The  editor,  Howard  H.  (Tim) 
Hays  Jr.,  had  refused  to  appear 


he  ordered  Hays  to  appear  as  a 
member  of  the  state  bar  ( Hays 
is  a  non-practicing  attorney) 
and  not  as  an  editor.  But  Hays 
refused,  on  advice  of  counsel. 
The  paper  has  continued  its 
articles.  And  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Judicial  Qualifications  is 
looking  into  conduct  of  the  three 
judges. 

Among  Ringwald’s  findings  to 
date:  That  a  state  appeals 
court  judge  received  nearly 
$20,000  as  executor  of  Indian 
estate  wills,  and  $25,000  as  con¬ 
servator  in  an  estate  related  to 
the  guardian  program,  while  he 
was  still  Superior  Court  judge 
directing  the  guardian  program 
between  1957  and  1965. 

That  another  judge  earlier 
this  year  tried  to  sell  land  that 
he  owns  in  the  Palm  Springs 
area  to  one  of  the  Indian  estates 
now  under  his  jurisdiction. 

That  another  man,  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  a  judge,  received  almost 
$250,000  in  attorney  fees  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  other  judges,  for 
handling  Indian  estate  matters. 
He  had  l)een  named  by  them  as 
guardian  for  33  Indians,  each 
of  whose  holdings  totals  at  least 
$335,000. 

Fee*,  Granted 

Ringwald  found  the  judges 
routinely  granting  whatever  fees 
and  commissions  were  sought  by 
guardians,  attorneys  and  brokers 
for  their  services  to  Indians, 
and  that  these  were  frequently 
paid  first  regardless  of  the 
Indian’s  cash  balance.  .Many 
leases  arranged  by  guardians  for 
Indian  lands,  have  turned  out  to 
be  poor  investments,  but 
guardians  have  always  been 
awaixled  their  fees  by  the 
courts,  Ringwald  found. 

He  discovered  that  only  four 
Indians  have  been  freed  of 
guardians  since  the  program  be¬ 
gan  in  1959,  though  training  the 
Indian  to  handle  his  own  affairs 
was  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
program’s  prime  purposes.  He 
interviewed  many  Indians  who 
were  in  the  dark  on  what  their 
guardians  were  doing  with  their 
lands  and  money. 


always  on  the  fees  charged.  But 
perhaps  on  the  eagerness  of  this 
or  that  conservator  to  sell  off  the 
Indian’s  land.  Or  the  lack  of  any 
productive  activity  by  a  conser¬ 
vator  or  guardian,”  he  com¬ 
ments. 

The  bureau’s  study  is  expected 
to  take  another  nine  months, 
with  six  auditors  and  several 
other  personnel  being  utilized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs. 

Investigative  reporting  isn’t 
new  for  the  43-year-old  reporter, 
a  Press-Enterprise  staff  mem¬ 
ber  since  1948.  His  topics  have 
ranged  from  the  Grand  Jury 
system’s  shortcomings  to  the 
problems  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can  and  Japanese-.American, 
from  divorce  laws  to  the  need 
for  countrywide  restaurant 
grading. 

Ollier  Iiivestigatiuns 

Though  the  Indian  prolie  is 
the  most  extensive  carried  on  by 
the  papers  this  year,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Others  this 
year  have  included  exposure  of 
collection  agency  tactics,  com¬ 
parisons  of  traffic  fines  in  differ¬ 
ent  municipal  courts,  compari¬ 
sons  of  prescription  drug  prices 
throughout  the  county,  and  in- 


Beai’MONT,  Tex. 

.\  formal  offer  by  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  Journal,  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  of  Beaumont 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  operator  of 
Station  KFDM-tv,  Channel  6, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  television  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Application  will  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  approval  of 
transfer  of  the  station’s  license. 
The  transaction  would  involve 
more  than  $5  million.  Beaumont 
Broadcasting  paid  $1  million  to 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  publisher,  for  her  29% 
interest  early  this  year. 

The  stated  intention  of  Enter- 


quiries  into  local  auto  repair 
practices  and  malpractices,  and 
minority  percentages  on  local 
juries. 

Besides  Ringwald,  the  paper 
now  has  a  two-man  Special 
Projects  Department  devoting 
fulltime  to  investigative  and  in- 
depth  studies. 

• 

Heifers  Grow  Fat 

On  Newspaper  Diet 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Ground-up  newspapers  and 
molas.sps  make  a  novel  and  nu¬ 
tritious  cattle  feed,  according 
to  dairy  scientists  at  the  Penn-  ; 
sylvania  State  University.  A  '• 
group  of  heifers  fed  on  the 
newspaper-molasses  mixture 
gained  weight  and  appeared  as 
healthy  as  another  group  of 
“control”  heifers  that  ate  a 
standard  high  quality  feed  sup¬ 
plement,  their  report  points  out. 
Throughout  the  56-day  trial,  the 
test  heifers  ate  about  two-an-a- 
half  pounds  of  newspapers  daily. 

• 

Scholarship  Winner 

Bowling  Gree.n,  Ohio 

Michael  H.  Core,  a  senior 
majoring  in  journalism  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  j 
is  the  winner  of  a  $300  North-  j 
western  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso-  I 
ciation  scholarship.  He  is  plan-  ' 
ning  a  career  in  either  news¬ 
paper  journalism  or  radio-tele¬ 
vision  news  after  completing  his 
studies  next  June. 


ices  and  believe  such  a  co-or-  I 
dination  of  complementary  tal¬ 
ent  and  effort  by  the  publishing  j 
and  the  broadcasting  media  ! 
would  result  in  wide  benefit  to 
the  reading  and  the  viewing 
public,  the  company  stated. 

“In  this  it  would  be  our 
liefinite  policy  to  maintain  the 
competitive  spirit  between  the 
three  news  staffs  that  is  such  a 
vital  component  of  news  devel¬ 
opment  and  presentation.” 

KFDM  began  as  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  1924,  then  under  owner¬ 
ship  of  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  j 
It  entered  television  in  1955  as  j 
this  district’s  first  high  fre-  j 
quency  station.  It  is  a  CBS  out¬ 
let. 

C.  B.  Locke  of  Beaumont  and 


Beaumont  Enterprise  Go. 
Buys  Television  Station 


before  Superior  Court  Judge 
Merrill  Brown  to  discuss  an  edi¬ 
torial.  In  it,  the  paper  had  urged 
— as  it  had  before — that  appro¬ 
priate  state  legal  agencies  look 
into  the  “questionable”  judicial 
conduct  of  three  judges,  in¬ 
cluding  Brown. 

Judge  Browm  contended  that 
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Ringwald  has  gone  through 
about  20  of  the  90-odd  case  files 
thus  far.  One  case  investigation 
may  take  weeks,  involving  cross 
checking  several  other  case  files, 
interviewing  a  dozen  persons. 
“There  have  been  questions 
raised  in  my  mind  on  every  one 
I’ve  gone  through.  Maybe  not 


prise  Co.  in  its  proposed  entry 
into  the  television  field  is  to 
provide  a  w'ell  rounded  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertainment  ser\'ice 
for  Southeast  Texas  and  South¬ 
west  Louisiana. 

“We  plan  to  correlate  the  best 
features  of  both  in  our  day-to- 
day  presentation  of  these  serv- 


D.  A.  Cannan  of  Wichita  Falls 
"re  the  major  stockholders. 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise, 
published  every  morning,  was 
founded  in  1880  as  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Beaumont  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  each  weekday  af¬ 
ternoon,  was  established  in 
1889. 
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Copley  Newspapers 

publish  1 7  Hometow'n 

Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 

and  Illinois. 


San  Diego,  California 

The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 


Los  Angeles,  California 

Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Dally  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 


Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 


Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 


Springfield,  Illinois 

Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CopleyCoIor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyCoIor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 
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City  Editors 

(Continued  from  puf/e  15) 


ments  necessary  to  fair  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism.  But  they  had 
almost  no  trouble  in  spotting 
who  would  l)e  subject  to  fair 
comment  and  criticism. 

There  were  some  weak  areas 
among  the  lil)el  questions;.  For 
instance,  there  was  close  to  an 
even  split  on  whether  truth 
could  always  V)e  a  complete  de¬ 
fense.  There  was  also  close  to 
an  even  split  on  the  concept  of 
group  libel  and  a  great  void  on 
the  concept  of  criminal  libel.  A 
further  trouble  spot  was  the 
city  editors’  conceptions  of  the 
thrust  of  the  \ew  York  Times 
V.  SulUvan  ruling.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  city  editors 
weie  able  to  correctly  identify 
the  ijrinciple  expanding  vhe 
scope  of  comment  on  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  official  duties  by 
public  officials. 

Copyright  i.aH 

The  only  other  strong  area 
outside  of  libel  law  was  that  of 
copyright  law.  Almost  all  of  the 
city  editors  knew  that  news  as 
such  cannot  be  copyrighted,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  them 
knew  that  merely  crediting  a 
copyright-holder  would  not 
necessarily  be  enough  license  to 
use  his  property. 

Regarding  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  the  overall  average  of  cor¬ 
rect  answers  given  by  the  city 
editors  dropped  to  65.59^,  l)elow 
their  overall  average  for  the 
entire  questionnaire.  Privacy  is 
a  relativ^'ly  new  legal  area,  one 
fraught  with  confusion  and  con¬ 
tradictions.  Three  questions 
sought  to  find  out  if  city  editors 
were  aware  of  laws  covering 
aspects  of  privacy  in  their 
states.  Most  of  them  knew 
whether  their  states  forbade 
publication  of  the  names  of  rape 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  [Vealfb 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  In  Australia. 
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victims,  but  only  a  few  more 
than  half  knew  if  their  .states 
recognized  a  right  of  privacy. 
Less  than  a  quarter  knew  if 
their  states  specifically  protected 
the  contents  of  private  letters. 
.\bout  three-quarters  of  them 
were  aware  of  the  four  torts 
that  can  comprise  the  common- 
law  doctrine  of  privacy.  Only  29 
of  the  49  were  aware  of  “mental 
distress”  as  a  possible  claim  of 
damage  in  an  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  suit. 

.■\wareness  of  the  existence  of 
“shield”  laws  was  not  high, 
either.  About  half  of  the  city 
editors  knew  if  their  states  al¬ 
low  ed  newsmen  to  keep  silent  on 
their  sources  of  news.  Almost 
all  of  the  city  editors  knew  of 
defiance  of  a  judge’s  orders  as 
grounds  for  a  contempt  of  court 
citation.  They  were  much  less 
aware  of  criticism  of  a  judge’s 
conduct  or  his  conduct  of  a  trial 
as  possible  grounds  for  contempt 
citations. 

Seven  questions  were  asked 
al)out  miscellaneous  aspects  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
city  editors  were  found  to  be 
somewhat  weak  in  this  area. 
More  than  three-quarters  of 
them  were  aware  of  their  rights 
in  printing  the  records  of  ac¬ 
cused  criminals,  but  fewer  were 
aware  of  their  rights  in  printing 
material  not  admissible  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  court.  Surprisingly,  24 
of  the  49  were  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  Reardon  Report  but 
21  said  they  did  not  know  what 
the  Reardon  Report  was.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  the  students’  answers 
were  split  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  proportions. 

Public  Kcct>rds 

About  half  of  the  city  editors 
said  they  knew  al)out  the  nature 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1966. 
About  half,  again,  knew  that 
not  all  governmental  documents 
are  public  record.  The  city  edi¬ 
tors  were  also  somewhat  w’eak 
on  postal  regulations.  When 
asked  about  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Post  Office  might  seize 
newspapers  in  the  mails,  39 
knew  of  material  that  aided 
lotteries  and  34  knew  of  ob¬ 
scene  matter.  But  only  23  knew 
that  treasonous  matter  might 
possibly  cause  seizure,  14  were 
aware  that  fraudulent  matter 
might,  and  only  2  knew  that 
libelous  matter  existed  as  a 
ground  for  seizure.  Newspapers 
rarely  run  into  this  sort  of 
trouble  with  the  Post  Office,  but 
the  potential  for  it  is  there. 

Finally,  the  city  editors  were 
asked  to  identify  the  freedom  of 
the  press  clause  in  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Their  an¬ 
swers  revealed  a  dismaying  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  the  First 


-Amendment  says.  Twenty  of  the 
city  editors  identified  as  correct 
a  version  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  containing  specific  guaran¬ 
tees  of  “freedom  of  information” 
and  “the  right  to  know.”  Al¬ 
though  the  press  has  been 
arguing  that  they  exist — by  im¬ 
plication  or  interpretation — the 
fact  is  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  mention  them;  it  only 
mentions  what  Congress  may 
not  do.  Seventeen  city  editors 
spotted  the  inaccurate  statement 
of  the  First  -Amendment,  but  12 
did  not  know  or  did  not  answer. 

In  addition  to  knowledge  of 
legal  problems,  the  question¬ 
naire  also  sought  some  back¬ 
ground  information  on  the  city 
editors  to  see  if  any  factors 
might  be  related  to  their  levels 
of  knowledge.  There  did  seem  to 
be  some  relationships,  but  it 
might  be  useful  to  first  give  a 
profile  of  the  sample  based  on 
the  background  information. 

Kdilori-'  F-xpericiicc 

This  sample  of  city  editors 
was  from  newspapers  in  27 
states  with  circulation  figures 
ranging  from  2,200  to  538,000 
daily.  The  average  circulation 
was  45,300.  Setting  up  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale  of  size,  it  was  found 
that  responses  came  fiom  city 
editors  on  32  small  (less  than 
25,000)  papers,  8  medium  (25,- 
001-75,000),  7  large  (75,001- 
200,000),  and  2  very  large  (over 
200,000)  papers.  Twenty-nine  of 
these  49  newspapers  have  in 
their  reference  libi  aries  compila¬ 
tions  of  their  .states’  criminal 
and  civil  laws. 

The  city  editors  in  the  sample 
had  been  journalists  from  6 
months  to  43  years,  averaging 
19*2  years.  They  had  l>een  city 
editors  from  6  months  to  39 
years,  averaging  about  8  years. 
Only  15  of  the  49  had  earned 
academic  degrees  in  journalism 
(one  had  a  master’s  degree). 
Only  two  had  had  any  law  school 
training,  but  10  others  had  taken 
law  courses  in  various  college 
departments.  -A  few  had  taken 
part  in  newspaper  seminars  on 
legal  problems  or  had  read  text¬ 
books.  Three  of  the  city  editors, 
incidentally,  were  women. 

Only  13  of  the  city  editors  had 
e\er  been  assistant  city  editors 
and  these  had  averaged  less  than 
7  years  in  that  post.  Thirty-four 
had  been  reporters,  averaging 
10  years,  and  16  had  been  copy- 
readers,  averaging  a  little  over 
7  years.  Each  of  the  city  editors 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  a 
police-beat,  courthouse,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  reporter.  There  was 
much  overlap  in  these  areas  of 
reporting,  apparently  because 
many  of  the  editors  had  had 
multiple  duties  as  reporters. 
Their  service  in  these  areas 
averaged  between  6  and  7  years. 
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Finally,  the  city  editors  were 
asked  to  tell  approximately  what 
percentage  of  the  local  news 
copy  was  personally  checked  by 
them.  The  answers  ranged  from 
none  to  all  and  averaged  73%. 

Matching  the  background  in¬ 
formation  with  the  city  editors’ 
scores  brought  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  relationships.  Scores 
tended  to  be  higher  as  the  size 
of  the  newspaper  increased — 
editors  on  the  small  papers  aver¬ 
aged  67%  correct,  on  medium 
papers  69%,  on  large  papers 
73%),  and  on  very  large  papers 
74%.  Those  w  th  degrees  in 
journalism  tended  to  have  higher 
scores,  but  only  slightly  higher. 
Length  of  career  seemed  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  scores — 
the  longer  career  as  a  journalist 
and  the  service  as  a  city  editor 
was  the  lower  the  scores  tended 
to  be.  Having  been  a  reporter  or 
copy-reader  was  a  very  definite 
asset,  especially  among  those 
who  said  that  they  had  been 
police-beat,  courthouse,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  reporters.  These  people 
were  generally  among  the  most 
knowledgeable  in  this  sample. 

l-ibrurv  ItcferenccM 

There  was  also  a  relationship 
between  editors  with  high  scores 
and  newspapers  that  kept  com¬ 
pilations  of  their  states’  laws 
in  their  reference  libraries. 
Among  those  city  editors  whose 
scores  were  in  the  80%,  range 
three-quarters  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  with  statutes  on  hand.  Of 
those  whose  scores  were  below 
60%)  only  one-third  worked  for 
papers  with  the  state  laws  on 
the  reference  shelves. 

One  other  relationship  was  the 
most  disheartening,  that  between 
scores  and  amount  of  copy  per¬ 
sonally  checked.  It  turned  out 
that  the  city  editors  who  seemed 
to  know  the  least  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  questionnaire  were 
precisely  those  who  personally 
checked  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  local  copy  flow.  Those 
whose  scores  were  in  the  80%i 
range  said  they  checked  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  51%)  of  the  copy.  J 
Those  in  the  70%  range  said  they  J 
checked  69%.  The  60%)  range  ■ 
city  editors  said  they  checked  I 
81%  of  the  copy,  and  those  I 
whose  scores  fell  lielow  60%,  said  | 
they  personally  checked  92%  of  | 
their  local  news  copy!  I 

*  m 

On  His  Own  Now  I 

San  Francisco  I 

Edwin  Hoffman,  20-year  UPI  I 
Newspictures  veteran,  has  begun  11 
private  photographic  practice  * 
here,  operating  under  the  name 
of  Hoffman  Associates.  He  was 
Tokyo  newspictures  manager 
and  later  Asia  Division  photo 
editor  before  returning  to  this 
country  in  1953. 
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AWARD  W1»ER 

Real  Estate  Writer  Given 
Beat  of  Broader  Horizons 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

A  woman  in  a  man’s  field — 
with  only  five  years’  newspaper 
experience — has  won  the  lion’s 
share  of  national  awards  for  real 
estate  journalism  given  in  the 
past  three  years. 


Elizabeth  Whitney 


She’s  Elizabeth  Whitney  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  who  has 
two  teen-age  sons. 

This  fall  she  won  five  awards: 
a  first  for  “Best  Series’’  and  a 
third  for  “Best  Section”  in  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors’  contest,  two 
thirds  in  the  contest  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  and  an 
honorable  mention  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  contest. 

14  National  Award!* 

In  her  four  years  as  editor  of 
the  Times’  Home  in  the  Sun  sec¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Whitney  has  won  14 
national  awards.  This  includes 
four  firsts  beginning  in  1965 
when  she  won  the  NAHB  Jim 
Chandler  Award  for  “the  na¬ 
tion’s  outstanding  editor  of 
housing  and  real  estate  news.” 
She  also  received  one  second- 
place  award,  seven  thirds  and 
two  honorable  mentions. 

Although  Mrs.  Whitney’s  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  has  been 
short,  she  has  long  shown  an 
interest  in  journalism.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  she  was 
the  fourth  woman  in  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  history  to  be  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Daily  Lantern  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Robert  F.  Wolfe  jour¬ 
nalism  honor  medal.  In  her  sen¬ 
ior  year  at  Geneva  (Ohio)  High 


School,  she  was  editor  of  both 
the  yearbook  and  the  newspaj)er. 

The  Times  has  named  Mrs. 
Whitney  an  enterprise  writer 
for  real  estate  and  urban  de¬ 
velopment,  a  news  departTiient 
assignment. 

• 

Pirtures  Win  Prizes 
From  Cifiar  Institute 

X  photograph  appearing  in 
Show  magazine  of  the  Duke  of 
Windsor  in  formal  attire  and 
smoking  a  freshly  lit  cigar 
earned  Ron  Galella  .$1500  first 
prize  in  the  21st  annual  press 
photographers  contest  sponsored 
l)y  the  Cigar  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Second  prize  of  .$750  went  to 
Stanley  Steams  of  UPI’s 
Washington  office  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  lighting  a  cigar  and 
third  prize  of  $500  went  to  El¬ 
lery  Kington  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  for  his  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  politician  relaxing 
at  a  state  legislature  meeting. 

Five  runner-up  awards  of  $50 
each  went  to:  Allan  Litten, 
Daily  News  Record,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va. ;  Ira  Rosenberg, 
World  Journal  Tribune,  New 
York  City;  Edward  T.  Adams, 
Courier  Jmirnal  &  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  Charles  Moore, 
Black  Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Horn-Griner  Studios’  use  of 
cigars  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
fashion  photograph  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  recently  earned 
that  studio  $1,000  first  prize  in 
the  Advertising  Photographer 
Award  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Cigar  Institute. 

• 

2  Papers  in  Alabama 
W  in  Awards  for  Ads 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Two  Alabama  newspapers 
took  Special  Award  plaques  at 
the  recent  meeting  here  of  the 
Georgia-.41abama  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Birmingham  News  was 
cited  for  best  balance  of  entries 
for  newspapers  of  more  than 
30,000  circulation,  while  the 
Decatur  Daily  won  the  award 
for  papers  of  less  than  30,000 
circulation. 

In  addition,  the  Birmingham 
News  won  four  first  place 
awards  in  its  division  including 
a  first  for  general  advertising 
excellence. 


.'i  Science  W  riters 
Get  $1,000  Prizes 

Washington 

Three  science  writers — two 
on  newspapers  and  one  in  the 
magazine  field — will  receiv^e 
jH'izes  of  $1,000  each  in  the 
competition  sjionsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Westinghouse  Corporation. 

The  winners  announced  here 
this  week  are: 

Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Jean  Gillette,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times. 

Isaac  Asimov,  free  lance. 


Knight  to  Receive 
The  Zeiiger  Award 

Tucso.n,  Ariz. 

John  S.  Knight,  whose  career 
in  journalism  spans  nearly  half 
a  century,  has  lieen  chosen  the 
14th  winner  of  the  John  Peter 
Zenger  .4ward,  given  annually 
by  the  University  of  Arizona’s 
Department  of  Journalism. 

Knight,  named  by  previous 
winners  who  comprise  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee,  is  editor  of 
the  .Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  publisher  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

The  award  will  be  presented 
to  Knight  on  January  13  in 
Phoenix  at  the  annual  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  luncheon. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  UA 
president,  will  make  the  award 
at  the  luncheon  during  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  .Arizona 
Newspapers  Association. 

Born  Oct.  26, 1894  in  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  Knight  is  an  alumnus 
of  Cornell  University.  He  served 
with  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  as  a  motor  transport 
corpsman  from  1917-1919,  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  the 
following  year. 

• 

Production  Director 
Works  on  Computers 

Washington 

Ray  F.  Mack,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Production  Manager 
Robert  J.  Smallacombe  to  pro¬ 
duction  director  with  additional 
responsibility  for  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  computerization  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  distribution  facility 
of  the  newspaper.  He  will  work 
with  the  circulation  department. 
He  is  succeeded  by  W.  V.  Har¬ 
well,  who  joined  the  News  re¬ 
cently  as  assistant  production 
manager,  having  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  with  the  Miami 
Herald. 


3  Receive 
Patterson 
Fellowships 

.4  panel  of  judges  has  awarded 
.41icia  Patterson  Fund  fellow¬ 
ships  for  overseas  travel  and 
study  to  three  newspapermen,  it 
was  announced  by  the  Fund’s 
president,  Joseph  P.  .41bright. 

The  winners  of  the  one-year 
fellowships  are: 

John  T.  Griffin,  40,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser; 

David  .4.  Meeker,  28,  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch ; 

Stephen  K.  Oberlieck,  30,  a 
liooks  editor  of  Newsweek. 

Griffin  will  travel  through  the 
territories  of  the  central  and 
South  Pacific,  focusing  particu¬ 
larly  on  .4merican  interests  and 
goals  in  that  area.  Meeker  will 
study  advances  in  urban  prob¬ 
lems  and  planning  in  a  number 
of  Western  European  cities. 
Ol)erbeck’s  project  is  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  technology  on  art 
in  Europe. 

The  judges  were  Joseph 
Barnes,  senior  editor  of  Simon 
and  Schuster;  Thomas  Griffith, 
senior  staff  editor  of  Time,  Inc.; 
John  Hohenberg,  professor  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University; 
Robert  W.  Lucas,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  Henry  Allen  Moe  of  the 
Clark  Foundation,  and  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

.4  Living  Alluwancc 

The  fellowships  were  made 
possible  by  a  $1,000,000  bequest 
by  the  late  Alicia  Patterson 
Guggenheim,  who  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  Newsday  in 
Garden  City  for  nearly  23  years 
before  her  death  on  July  2,  1963. 
Instead  of  offering  fixed  sti¬ 
pends,  the  Alicia  Patterson 
Fund  pays  travel  and  related 
expenses,  a  living  allowance  for 
the  Fellows  and  their  families 
during  their  time  overseas. 

Contests  for  the  fellowships  are 
held  annually  in  the  autumn  and 
are  open  to  newspaper,  wire 
service  and  magazine  writers 
and  editors  who  have  at  least  five 
years’  experience.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  sought  from 
the  Alicia  Patterson  Fund,  366 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  During  their  time  over¬ 
seas  the  winners  of  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Fund  fellowships  write 
reports  which  are  circulated  to 
editors  and  other  interested 
persons.  These  reports  are  avail¬ 
able  by  arrangement. 
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Pupil  at  Brentwood  School,  East  Palo  Alto,  California,  points  to  the  word  on  right  screen  that  matches 
picture  on  left  screen.  The  teacher  monitoring  16  pupils'  stations  has  just  praised  him  for  his  good  work. 

llz  iz  ti  zzit  from  a  computer.  Someday  a  single 

computer  will  give  individual  instruction  to  scores 
of  students— in  a  dozen  subjects  at  the  same  time. 


The  computer  will  very  probably 
revolutionize  teaching— and  learning— 
within  a  decade.  It  is  already  happen¬ 
ing  in  its  early  stages. 

Computerized  instruction  can 
practically  (and  pleasurably)  allow 
each  student  to  learn  more,  faster,  but 
always  at  his  own  pace.  Individual¬ 
ized  instruction,  the  ultimate  dream 
of  effective  education,  is  well  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  And.  by  spur¬ 
ring  students  to  think  experimentally. 


computers  may  eventually  spark 
imaginative,  independent  thinking. 

Computerized  education  will  re¬ 
quire  huge  tonnages  of  steel.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  computers  themselves,  this 
method  of  education  will  necessitate 
construction  of  new  buildings,  special 
communication  systems,  new  steel 
furniture,  movable  interior  steel  walls 
and  partitions.  Required  will  be  im¬ 
proved  sheet  and  bar  steels,  and 
untold  miles  of  highly  dependable 
steel  pipe  and  tubing. 

Republic  Steel  has  anticipated  the 
steel  needs  of  the  future.  New  mills, 
new  processes,  and  intensified  re¬ 


search  and  development  will  assure 
that  the  new,  weight-saving,  more 
durable  steels  will  be  ready  when 
needed. 

At  this  moment,  the  long  reach  of 
steel  from  Republic  is  probing  into 
every  area  where  man’s  imagination 
needs  it  —  from  schoolroom  to  satel¬ 
lite,  from  the  heartbeat  of  man  to  the 
drumbeat  of  defense.  Republic  Steel 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND  OHIO  44101 
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.  Blood,  bullets,  battles  and  a  few  axes!!! 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


FROM  WINNING  PORTFOLIO — Terence  Fincher's  shot  of  a  North¬ 
umberland  Fusilier  arresting  a  suspect  in  Aden's  Crater  district  after 
a  grenade  attack  in  the  Market  Square. 


Violence  Dominates 
1967  British  Awards 

By  Rick  Friedman 

Blood,  bullets  and  battles  (also,  some  axes)  dominated  the 
1967  “British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year”  winners  announced 
this  week. 

Terence  Fincher,  London  Daily  Express,  was  named 
“British  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year”  for  his  portfolio. 

A  sum  of  100  Guineas  went  with  the  award. 

Runner-up  Herbert  Ludford,  United  Press  International, 
received  50  Guineas.  Kent  Gavin,  London  Daily  Mirror,  took 
honorable  mention. 

Michael  Brennan,  Manchester  Sun,  was  first  in  “News” 
with  a  shot  of  Donald  Campbell’s  speed  boat.  Bluebird,  flying 
into  the  air  in  the  disaster  that  killed  Campbell. 

Second  went  to  Dennis  L.  Royle,  Associated  Press,  for  his 
shot  of  a  soldier  in  Aden  l)eing  injured  by  a  hand  gienade. 

Honorable  mention  went  to  Ann  Sarita  Ward,  Daily  Mirror, 
for  her  shot  of  police  in  London  under  an  axe  attack  by 
Chinese  communists. 

Brennan’s  shots  of  the  Campbell  disaster  at  Lake  Conisten 
also  won  him  first  place  in  “Black  and  White  Sequence.” 
They  show  the  tragedy  from  the  moment  Campbell  dons  his 
overalls  before  making  the  speed  record  attempt  right 
through  to  the  boat  sinking  in  the  water  and  the  uncovering 
of  bits  and  pieces  of  Bluebird. 


Miss  Ward’s  pictures  of  the  axe  battle  took  secoml  place  in 
“Black  and  W’hite  Sequence.”  They  show  the  event  fro’M  i‘s 
inception  when  a  parked  car  causes  consteination  amongst 
Communist  Chinese  Legation  staff,  to  demands  foi-  an 
apology,  then  to  the  axe  attack. 

Ken  Saunders,  Sports  and  Geneial  Press  Agency  Ltd., 
won  first  in  “Sports”  for  his  shot  of  a  fox  doubling  back  on 
his  own  tracks  while  meml)ers  of  a  hunt  expect  him  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Robert  Gordon  Rule,  (ilasyow  Scotsman,  took  second  place 
for  his  shot  of  the  Scottish  Bowling  Championship  being 
played  in  the  rain. 

Ian  Elder,  (ilnsyow  Erening  Citizen,  took  first  in  “’'nyal” 
for  his  shot  of  Prince  Andrew  and  his  cousin,  David  Viscount 
Linley,  politely  trying  to  persuade  each  other  to  enter  a  car 
first. 

George  Freston,  Fox  Photos  Ltd.,  took  second  for  his 
picture  of  the  Queen  on  a  hospital  tour,  peeping  into  the  crib 
of  a  36-hour  baby  named  Elizabeth-Ann  while  the  child’s 
mother  watches  happily. 

Bored  Child 

Clive  Limpkin,  Daily  Elxpress,  took  first  in  “Feature”  for 
a  picture  of  a  yawning  three-year-old  at  the  wedding  of  her 
aunt. 

Herbert  C.  Graham,  Bristol  United  Piess,  took  second  for 
his  shot  of  two  dogs  in  animated  conversation. 

Peter  Elinskas,  London  Daily  Mail,  took  first  in  “Com¬ 
mercial  and  Industrial”  for  his  picture  of  telephone  company 
apprentices  climbing  poles  at  a  training  center 

■There  was  no  first  or  second  in  “Colour.”  Two  honorable 
mentions  were  given:  Frederick  W’arren,  London  Daily 
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FROM  RUNNER-UP  PORTFOLIO— Herbert  Ludford's  shat  of  a  scuffle 
between  two  Africans  at  news  conference  given  by  the  Nigerian  High 
Commissioner  in  London.  Police  were  called  after  Biafrans  had  refused 
to  leave  and  escorted  four  out. 


TWO  AWARDS — One  of  Ann  S.  Ward's  shots  of  Red  Chinese  axe 
attack  on  London  police.  A  single  shot  won  honorable  mention  in 
"News."  Series  won  second  place  in  "Black  and  White  Sequence 
Category." 


Sk£tcli,  for  “Jazz  Version”;  Brian  Worth,  a  freelancer,  for 
“Fibre  Optics.” 

John  Reader,  Life  magazine,  took  first  in  “Colour  Sequence” 
for  his  pictures  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster;  Marvin 
Lichtner,  a  freelancer,  took  second  for  his  shots  of  Aberfan; 
Gerry  Cranham,  another  freelancer,  took  honorable  mention 
for  a  photo  essay,  “London  Fantasy.” 

First  award  winners  received  50  Guineas  and  a  silver 
medal;  runners-up  25  Guineas  and  a  bronze  medal;  honorable 
mentions  a  diploma. 

Fincher  is  the  first  to  gain  the  “British  Press  Photographer 
of  the  Year”  title  four  times.  Miss  Ward  is  the  first  w’oman 
to  ever  win  a  prize  in  “News.” 

Fincher,  87,  has  been  on  Fleet  Street  since  he  was  14  and 
has  covere*!  violence  all  over  the  world,  including  Cyprus,  the 
Congo,  Aden,  Israel  and  the  Sikkim/Tibet  border. 

Miss  Ward  has  been  shot  with  an  airgun  by  British 
Fascists  and  once  followed  a  murder  suspect  for  two  weeks, 
taking  pictures  of  him  all  the  time.  He  was  later  convicted. 

“Once  I  get  behind  a  camera,”  she  says,  “I  am  not  con¬ 
scious  of  being  a  woman  in  what  is  admittedly  a  man’s  world. 
Initially,  colleagues  tried  to  persuade  me  away  from  the 
tough  assignments  but  now  I  think  they  take  me  for  grantee! 
as  just  another  news  photographer.” 

When  she’s  back  in  her  non-working  “woman’s  world,” 
Miss  Wai'd  makes  her  own  clothes  and  grows  roses. 

F.xliibit  To  Tour 

The  “British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year”  has  been  held 


SECOND  IN  "NEWS" — Dennis  L.  Royle's  shot  of  a  soldier  in  Aden 
falling  to  the  ground  after  being  injured  by  a  hand  grenade.  The 
terrorist  who  threw  it  was  killed  running  away. 


Publishers  Salute 
Col.  Allen  Griffin 

Monterey,  Calif. 

It  was  “Allen  Griffin”  night 
at  the  Central  Coast  Counties 
unit  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  December  8. 


good  neighborliness  were  heard 
from  Francis  Cislini,  publisher 
of  the  Salinas  Californian; 
Frank  Orr  of  the  Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian  and  Fred 
McPherson  Jr.  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel.  About  50  attended  the 
dinner  meeting  to  pay  tribute  to 
Col.  Griffin. 


annually  since  1947  and  is  open  to  press  photographers  in 
Great  Britian,  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Republics  of  South 
Africa  and  Ireland.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Rank  Organization 
and  an  exhibit  of  top  entries  will  tour  the  corporation’s  movie 
theaters  in  England  for  the  whole  of  1968. 

A  total  of  3,421  photographers  and  transparencies  was 
shown  to  the  judges  of  the  nine  categories.  Entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  416  press  photographers.  There  were  64  portfolios 
entered. 
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Col.  Allen  Griffin,  still  active  The  importance  of  attracting 
as  president  and  executive  editor  “bright  minds”  into  the  news- 
of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Her-  paper  industry  was  stressed  by 
aid  although  he  recently  sold  it  Col.  Griffin  in  an  informal  talk, 
to  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  remi-  If  the  glamor  has  dwindled,  he 
nisced  about  his  45  years  with  said,  publishers  had  better  pay 
the  Herald  which  he  founded  newspapermen  better  salaries  to 
in  1922.  insure  the  future  of  the  news- 

Praise  for  his  leadership  and  paper  business. 
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Scenes  from 
2  Wars  Win 
Photo  Prizes 

The  Hague 

Two  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  photog-raphers  won  the 
first  three  prizes  in  the  news- 
pictures  category  at  the  12th 
annual  World  Press  Photo  Con¬ 
test.  The  results  were  announced 
here  December  15. 

Peter  Skingley  of  UPI’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  won  first  place  in  the 
category  with  a  picture  of 
Israelis  passing  a  truckload  of 
Egj'ptian  prisoners  at  El  Arish 
during  last  June’s  Mideast  war. 
Skingley  won  third  place  with 
another  photo  showing  a  trail 
of  Arab  tanks  at  the  Mitia  Pass 
during  the  war.  This  shot  also 
won  second  prize  among  artistic 
photos. 

Second  place  went  to  Hiro- 
michi  Mine  of  UPI’s  Tokyo 
bureau  for  his  picture  of  a  U.S. 
Caribou  transport  plane  about 
to  crash  after  U.S.  artillerymen 
accidentally  fired  on  it  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  a 
row  that  UPI  pictures  have 
taken  the  top  prize  in  the  news 
category.  The  awards  include 
cash,  photographic  equipment 
and  a  trip  to  The  Hague. 

The  “Premier  Award”  went 
to  Co  Reenmeester  of  Life 
magazine,  a  Dutch-born  photog¬ 
rapher,  for  a  photo  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  squinting  to  line  up 
his  tank  cannon  on  a  Viet¬ 
namese  road.  The  same  photo 
won  the  prize  in  the  color  cate¬ 
gory. 

An  international  jury  picked 
the  winning  photos  from  3,295 
entries  sent  from  48  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
North  Vietnam. 

First  prize  in  the  feature 
section  went  to  Georg  Munker 
of  West  Germany.  Stewart 
Frazer  of  England  won  top 
prize  in  sports  and  Fred  Ihrt  of 
West  Germany  got  the  prize  in 
the  photo  story  section. 

Roy  Miller  of  UPI  won  second 
prize  in  sports  pictures  for  a 
picture  of  a  stock  car  race  in 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

• 

Editors  Appointed 

Madison,  Wis. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Lawrence  Fitzpatrick  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  William  C.  Rob¬ 
bins,  editorial  page  editor,  will 
succeed  him  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  with 
the  State  Journal  since  1931. 
Robbins  has  lieen  on  the  staff 
since  1952. 
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FIRST  PLACE  in  the  newspictures  cate9ory  of  the  Arab-lsraeli  war  in  June.  Arms  held  high  and  wearing 

World  Press  Photo  Contest  went  to  Peter  Skingley  of  underwear,  captured  Egyptian  soldiers  are  transported 

UPI  (London)  for  this  view  taken  during  the  six-day  in  a  truck  (right)  to  a  prisoner-of-war  camp. 


SECOND  PLACE  for  best  newspictures  of  1967  was  twin-engine  transport  plane  had  been  hit  by  American 
awarded  to  Hiromichi  Mine  of  UPI  (Tokyo)  for  this  artillery  at  Haphan,  north  of  Due  Pho  in  South  Viet- 

remarkable  picture,  made  a  few  seconds  after  a  U.S.  nam.  three  Americans  aboard  the  craft  were  killed. 
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He’s  becjme  more  versatile,  that's  all.  Like  F^obert  Steinau, 
prize-winning  photo  veteran  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  the  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he’s  shooting  fashicfn;  tomorrow,  aerial,  sports, 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not. 

The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  or<>  the 
sidelines  one  day,  may  be 'making  a  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment  on  hemlines  the  next.  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
camera  equipment. 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2’74^quare  twin-lens  reflex 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic.  With 
seven  ijiterchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
versatile  “big  format’’  camera  the  press  photographer 
,  ■  ^  can  use  — whether  Standard  C22  or  Automatic  C33. 

If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  threfe  kinds  of 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  ajMamlya 
twin-lens  reflex.  Or  write  for  details.  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc., "Garden 
City,  N«\y  York  11533 
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news-people 


Stretch 


Goodman 


Evans 


WILLIAM  A.  STRETCH,  publisher  of  the  Camden  (NJ.)  Courier- 
Post  in  the  Gannett  Group,  has  been  elected  to  the  additional  post 
of  president  of  Southern  New  Jersey  Newspapers  Inc. 

WILLIAM  H.  GOODMAN  has  moved  up  to  9eneral  manager  of 
the  Courier-Post,  where  he  has  been  employed  for  21  years  as 
classified  salesman,  retail  ad  manager,  advertising  director  and 
business  manager. 

LEROY  P.  EVANS  is  now  business  manager  of  the  Courier-Post.  An 
employe  for  27  years  he  has  been  comptroller,  personnel  director 
and  purchasing  agent. 


Campai|i^  Manager 

Washington 

Blair  Clark,  a  former  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  S'etv  York 
Post  and  former  vicepresident  of 
CBS  News,  w'ill  be  campaign 
manager  for  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  in  his 
drive  for  the  Democratic  presi¬ 
dential  nomination.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  appointment.  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy  said  that  national 
headquarters  for  the  McCarthy 
for  President  Committee  would 
l)e  established  here.  Clark  was 

a  classmate  of  the  late  Presi- 

<lent  John  F.  Kennedy  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

*  *  • 

Bob  Stew'ART,  former  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Eagle  managing  editor 
and  television  (Gunsmoke) 
script  writer,  is  working  on  the 
rewrite  staff  at  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

*  «  ♦ 

Charles  S.  Gardner,  a  for¬ 
mer  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  re¬ 
porter  w’ho  joined  the  McGraw- 
Hill  News  staff  in  1959,  has  been 
appointed  news  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill’s  Washington  News 
Bureau,  with  a  staff  of  32. 
Daniel  Moscowitz — now  news 
editor.  James  Canan,  a  former 
Gannett  Newspapers’  staffer — 
assistant  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Doiglas  a.  Pelton — now  a 
sales  representative  for  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Seattle. 

•  *  * 

Richard  J.  Lynch,  mechanic¬ 
al  superintendent  for  Fairchild 
Publications,  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
company. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Price,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  Morning  News — now 
executive  editor  of  Morris 


County’s  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 
Robert  Bonnell  has  joined  the 
Record  staff  after  service  with 
the  Army. 

V  *  * 

Loren  Bliss — from  the  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger  to 
Morris  County's  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record  as  general  assignment 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Mvnatt  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Whittier  (Calif.)  News — 
appointed  to  the  lioard  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  Los  .\ngeles  County 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

♦  «  ♦ 

David  B.  Freeland,  for  five 
years  a  sports  reporter  and  copy 
editor  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle — now 
communications  administrator 
for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
at  Cheswick,  Pa. 


GREGORY  J.  PTACIN  has  been 
named  Advertising  Promotion 
Manager  for  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette.  He  is  the  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Promotion  Manager 
of  the  Peoria  ( III.)  Journal  Star. 

He  is  a  native  of  Chicago. 


Fred  Rowden  Retires 
From  Post-Dispatch 

St.  Lons 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  business 
manager  and  vicepresident  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will 
retire  Dec.  31  after  more  than 
45  years  in  newspaper  work.  He 
started  at  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
1922  and  later  moved  to  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
where  he  l)ecame  advertising 
manager.  He  returned  to  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  1942  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  He 
was  named  advertising  manager 
in  1945,  a  director  of  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Publishing  Co.  in  1948,  vice- 
president  in  1958  and  business 
manager  in  1960. 

*  * 

Henry  Davis  Bi  shnell,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Boston  Sutiday  .Advertiser 
— named  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  Boston. 

«  *  « 

John  S.  Moran,  formerly  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  and  Robert  A. 
Hastings,  State  House  reporter, 
now  fill  dual  news  editor  posts 
on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item.  Frederick  H.  God¬ 
dard — associate  editor. 

«  ♦  * 

Robert  G.  Alvare  —  from 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  to 
reporter,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Brooks  has  joined  the 

copy  desk  staff  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle. 

*  V  * 

Chris  Weber  has  resigned 

from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  to  liecome  a  writer  on  the 
New  Jersey  Registered  Nurses 
publication. 

•  •  * 

Mike  Tolbert,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  LaOrange 
(Ga.)  Daily  Item — to  Birming¬ 
ham  News  staff  writer. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Hogan,  formerly  with  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald 
—to  Birmingham  News  staff. 

*  V  * 

Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  general 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  since 
1963,  has  l»een  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  production  man¬ 
ager  for  l)oth  papers.  He  has 
been  with  the  newspapers  since 
19.36. 


ROBERT  J.  BUROW  has  been 
promoted  from  general  manager 
to  publisher  of  the  Danville  (III.) 
Commercial  -  News,  a  Gannett 
newspaper.  He  started  at  the  C-N 
in  1938  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man. 

Harry  L.  Elliott,  editor  of 
the  (Irants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier, 
has  been  chosen  to  make  an 
eight  week  Rotary  International 
tour  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  in  the  spring. 

e  *  * 

Jane  Anderson,  formerly 
with  the  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee 
— now  general  news  reporter  for 
the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican.  John  Gentile,  formerly 
with  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register — now  on  copy  desk  of 
the  Waterbary  American. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Myers,  honor  graduate 
in  journalism  from  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  and  recently  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe  for  the 
Marion  (O.)  Star — to  Flournoy 
and  Gibbs,  Toledo  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 

«  *  * 

Dan  W.  Miller,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pres¬ 
cott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Courier — 
named  by  Walters  Publications 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hesperia  (Calif.)  Resorter  and 
Valley  Report. 

*  * 

Frank  Veal,  former  Titus¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  bureau  chief  for  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
-staff  of  Today  at  Cocoa. 

*  *  * 

James  Larson,  from  copy 
editor  to  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register. 

♦  »  * 

George  J.  Simpson,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  (Ore.)  Enterjnrise- 
Courier  —  to  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian. 
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in  the  news 


2  Named  at  HUD 

W  \SIHNGTON 

Wayne  Phillips,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Jack  H. 
Bryan  as  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  and  of  Sydney  H.  Kas¬ 
per  to  succeed  Bryan  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  HUD  News  Ser\’ices 
stafi'.  Both  men  have  served 
HUD  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  some  20  years. 
Bryan  will  handle  special  and 
comprehensive  requests  about 
HUD’s  work  and  Kasper  will 
direct  the  Dei)artment’s  daily 
flow  of  news  and  information. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Kahler — to  state 
editor  of  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Tinies-Xews,  from  the  Sandusky 
(O.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Ford  Reid — from  bureau  re¬ 
porter  to  assistant  state  editor, 
Sandusky  (O.)  Register. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Don  Holm,  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  eight  years — named 
Wildlife  Editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  T.  Pollson,  a  photo 
editor  in  New  York  office  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  being 
moved  to  Juneau  in  January  to 
assi.st  Ward  T.  Sims  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  1968  session  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature.  Poulson  will 
.succeed  Sims  as  correspondent 
when  the  latter  is  reassigned. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Lyall,  formerly  with 
weekly  newspapers  in  Canada,  is 
now  working  in  the  Van  Nuys 
bureau  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dave  England,  formerly  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Times — to  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gail  Gvllekson,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Utah — now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

*  #  * 

Regis  McAuley,  sports  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press — named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of 
sports  promotion  manager.  Col¬ 
umnist  Bob  August  succeeds  him 
as  sports  editor. 

*  «  * 

Virgil  P.  Foss  Jr. — from 

sports  editor  at  the  Kewaunne 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier  to  the  La 

Crosse  (Wis.)  rribwwe  as  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor. 


Cooley 


Curley 


Goodwin 


JOSEPH  A.  COOLEY  has  been  named  to  the  new  post  of  news 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  Record,  which  he  has  served  since 
1940  as  a  reporter,  sports  editor  and  associate  editor. 

LEO  F.  CURLEY  who  joined  the  Troy  Record  staff  in  1928  as  a 
reporter  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Times  Record.  He  is  a  Navy 
veteran  and  a  former  copy  editor  at  the  old  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times  Herald. 

HILDA  W.  GOODWIN,  a  Vermont  native  who  has  handled  general 
assignments  at  the  Record  since  1923,  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor. 


City  Desk  Changes 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Donald  C.  Fiadenburgh  will 
become  executive  city  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  on 
Jan.  1,  Managing  Editor  John 
L.  Dougherty  has  announced. 
His  duties  include  supervision 
of  the  reporting  staff.  John  P. 
Street  will  become  city  editor 
for  operations  and  Read  A. 
Kingsbury  city  editor  for  train¬ 
ing  and  plans.  C.  Frank  Cardon 
succeeds  Fiadenburgh  as  acting 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Jarnagin,  former  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Barstow,  Calif., 
now  special  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

«  «  * 

Sydney  Ai  gustus  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  Nation  in  George¬ 
town  Guyana — is  a  guest  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram  under  the 
State  Department’s  Multi-Na¬ 
tional  Foreign  Journalists  Proj¬ 
ect.  ‘ 


CORNELIUS  A.  McGRATH  has 
retired  after  48  years  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record 
and  Times  Record.  He  delivered 
the  paper  when  he  was  10  and 
became  a  copy  boy  in  1906.  At  27 
he  was  city  editor.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions  since  1948. 

NBC’s  Paxton  Conies 
Home  from  Vietnam 

NBC  News  correspondent 
Jack  Paxton  has  rejoined  the 
New  York  bureau  after  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  six 
months. 

Paxton,  who  joined  NBC 
News  in  May,  196.'),  was  a  re¬ 
porter  in  New  York  until  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Saigon 
bureau  last  June.  His  associa¬ 
tion  with  NBC  started  in  1958 
when  he  went  to  work  for  sta¬ 
tion  WPSD-tv,  an  NBC  affiliate 
in  Paducah,  Ky.,  during  the 
Summer  months,  while  attend¬ 
ing  Stanford  University  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  He  received  an  NBC 
Fellowship  which  brought  him 
to  New  York  in  1964  to  attend 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University.  He 
was  graduated  in  1965. 
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Circulator  Feted 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Louis  Kahn,  street  sales  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  IVor- 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  for  the  past  50  years, 
was  honored  by  the  Probus  Club 
of  Worcester  at  a  dinner  on 
December  15.  He  was  given  a 
flamed  copy  of  a  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  feature  article  that  traced 
Kahn’s  career  from  his  arrival 
in  Worcester  from  Russia  in 
1909.  He  also  received  the  key 
to  the  city  from  Mayor  Joseph 
Casdin,  who  worked  for  Kahn 
at  the  age  of  12. 

*  *  « 

Earl  W.  Foell.  Christian 
Science  Monitor — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Nations  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Bill  Ingram,  suburlan  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Press 
— named  assistant  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Bill  Rice  who 
left  to  work  for  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

*  *  * 

John  Reese,  former  labor 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Examiner — 
to  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  at  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  union’s  membership 
drive  at  the  United  Aircraft 
Corporation. 


VOUR 

NCIIl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 


AAAIN 


CHAS.  T.  AAAIN.  INC. 


Snyineers 
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L4YOrT  AM)  DESIGN 


Perk  up  and  reduce  the  jumps! 


itv  lloManI  B.  Tavlor 


6AJ^.  riHAL 


Clay  Wins  by  Decision  in  15 1 

j  Seattle  Post  -  jlnlelliQencer  0i 


SK 

SK)RTS 


Post  Intelligencer 


4-Rouie  Rapid  Transit  Aurora 

M  l  5  Billion  Plan  for  Metro  Druggist 

SSot  Killed 


Mbtlw 

CnM'Blow' 

lausUp 


Grand  Juy 
Grt  Hearty 
Dander  Up 


Old  Sot 
BciU  Up 

Record 
74  Here 


Senaf*  Vote  Pufi 
Wings  on  SST 


SYMPHONY  SERENADE  FOR  OlYMPIA 


•ULLETINS 


Natiortal  Car  Safety  Two  Big  Victoriw 

Laws  Uroed  bv  U.  S.  ~  Society 


“At  the  same  time,  we  have  introduced  a 
bulletin  or  choice-reading  column  on  page  1 
which  permits  us  to  place  numerous  stories  of 
jyage-l  quality  inside  the  paper. 

“I  cannot  accept  the  theory  of  some  news- 
jrapers  that  page  1  is  a  window  box  in  which 
15  to  20  stories  must  be  starter!  and  jumped. 
I  do  not  believe  reading  habits  today  are  in 
tune  with  such  practice. 

“Our  general  trend  toward  wider  column  sets 
and  fewer  jumps  grew  out  of  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  educators  and  others  that  demon- 
straterl  conclusively  that  reading  habits  are 
best  servetl  by  matter  that  reads  approximate¬ 
ly  in  the  one  and  one-half-column  width. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  and  one-half¬ 
column  measure  is  even  easier  on  the  eye  than 
the  14.9-pica  column  used  by  some  newspapers. 
We  believe  the  wider  measure  some  day  will 
l)e  used  by  newspapers  everywhere  in  America, 
as  soon  as  advertising  schedules  are  changed 
to  accommodate  the  newer  measure.” 

Then,  to  clinch  it: 

“The  mo.st  important  result  of  this  change 
was  acceptance  by  readers  of  the  greater  ease 
of  reading.  They  sent  us  scores  of  notes  to  tell 
us  of  their  pleasure  on  reading  the  new  for¬ 
mat.” 

It  happens  every  time. 


Readers  react  to  readability. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intellifiencer  quickly  en¬ 
joyed  this  response  with  its  redesigned  page  1. 
The  tearsheets  came  from  Louis  R.  Guzzo,  P.-I. 
managing  editor. 

In  upper  left,  the  old  eight-column  format. 
Upper  right,  the  new  look.  It’s  a  five-column 
variation  of  the  wide-measure  approach. 

They  even  dropped  the  style  of  nameplate 
that  has  identified  Hearst  newspapers  for  so 
many  years.  The  new  nameplate  is  incompar¬ 
ably  cleaner  and  sharper. 

Out  went  the  old  legend,  “The  quality  news¬ 
paper  of  the  great  Northwest.”  In  went  the 
new  one,  “The  voice  of  the  Northwest.” 

The  new  page  is  a  combination  of  four  and 
one-half  column  sets  plus  one  two-column  set. 

Let  Mr.  Guzzo  tell  it: 

“The  wider  measure  is  much  easier  to  read 
and  easier  to  set,  although  we’ve  had  some 
friction  on  that  score  from  our  composing 
room.  The  friction  is  the  result  of  a  natural 
inclination  by  typesetters  to  protest  anything 
new  in  newspaper  formats. 

“Another  reason  was  that  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  lends  it.self  easily  to  taking  stories  inside 
f».om  page  1.  Obviously,  the  14.9-pica  column 
is  much  more  <lifficult  to  place  inside  the  paper 
in  a  regular  11 -em  column  format.  The  spreads 
of  one  and  one-half  columns  fit  well  in  a  three- 
column  hole  on  almost  any  page  in  the  paper. 

“It  is  true  that  we  get  fewer  stories  on  page 
1,  but  not  l)ecause  of  the  wider  set.  We  have 
purpo.sely  cut  dowm  on  the  number  of  stories 
on  page  1  to  eliminate  the  great  number  of 
jumps  we  once  used. 


(.Mr.  Taylor,  who  writes  this  feature  exclu¬ 
sively  for  R&P,  is  editorial  consultant  for  the 
Copley  International  Corp.,  a  Copley  News¬ 
papers  affiliate.) 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Some  New  Things 


Like  the  tokens  carried  by  a  bride,  this  column  is 
made  up  of  things  old,  new,  borrowed,  and  sometimes 
even  blue  (in  the  literary  sense).  This  time  I  have 
taken  it  into  my  head  to  talk  about  some  expressions 
that  are  new,  or  seem  to  be. 

The  slang  phrase,  “You’re  putting  me  on”  (meaning 
“You’re  kidding,  fooling,  making  fun  of  me”)  is  new 
and  enormously  popular  in  this  countr>',  especially 
among  showbiz  people,  but  old  stuff  in  Britain,  whence 
it  was  imported.  Even  the  noun  form  put-on  (“I 
thought  it  was  a  put-on”)  is  recorded  in  the  Synaller 
Slang  Dictionary  by  Eric  Partridge,  an  Englishman, 
but  neither  verb  nor  noun  appears  in  the  new  (1960) 
Dictionary  of  American  Slang. 

Showbiz  folk  are  especially  admiring  of  things 
British.  They  still  cling  to  pulling  my  leg,  another 
Briticism  seldom  heard  in  other  circles,  though  well 
understood.  And  of  course  few  theaters  use  the 
American  spelling  in  their  names;  mostly  they  affect 
the  showbiz-British  theatre. 

Putting  me  on  is  winning  some  general  popularity, 
even  though  it  maintains  its  headquarters  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Panel  shows  could  not  survive  without  it. 
Putting  me  on  and  put-on  seem  to  have  found  special 
favor  also  in  hippiedom. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fun  is  well  established  as  an  adjective,  in  an  in¬ 
formal  way:  a  fun  party,  a  fun  way  of  doing  things. 
Both  the  newest  unabridged  dictionaries  (Webster  III, 
Random  House)  list  this  use;  Random  House  calls  it 
informal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

iVoM’  is  no  longer  just  an  adverb,  but  has  become 
an  adjective:  the  now  generation,  a  now  fashion, 
although  this  use  seems  to  l)e  primaiily  hippie  and 
teenager  argot. 

*  *  * 

,  From  Vietnam  dispatches  lately  has  emerged 
jungled,  though  previously  jungle  has  served  as  both 
noun  and  adjective:  the  jungled  valley.  Either  I  have 
l)ecome  hypersensitive  to  this  form  or  correspondents 
are  sedulously  imitating  each  other  in  using  it. 

*  *  « 

For  a  long  time,  without  getting  around  to  looking 
it  up,  I  wondered  about  the  term  fire  fight  as  used  in 
military  dispatches.  I  high-handedly  assume  that  this 
was  just  another  example  of  embroidery  by  the 
supererogatory  gentlemen  of  the  press,  intended  to 
assure  us  that  the  troops  were  not  using  pillows  or 
bean  bags.  Webster,  however,  says  that  fire  fight 
means  an  exchange  of  fiie  at  a  distance,  as  distinct 
from  the  fighting  done  when  forces  close  with  each 
other,  as  during  an  assault. 

«  * 

For  the  excessive  and  meaningless  use  of  inter¬ 
personal  and  the  pretentious  use  of  structured  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  can  thank,  or  damn,  the  inhabitants  of 
academia.  A  glaring  example  of  the  first  is  inter¬ 
personal  friendship.  Professors  seem  unable  to  write 
about  any  relationship  between  people  without  calling 
it  interpersonal.  Nor,  in  pedagese,  can  anything  any 
longer  be  built,  constructed,  formed,  organized,  or 
set  up;  it  must  be  stmctured. 


No.  3.39 
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W.  L.  White  to  Speak 
At  Memorial  Event 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

For  the  first  time,  William  L. 
White  will  make  a  major  address 
about  his  celebrated  father. 

White  will  be  the  main  speaker 
at  the  William  Allen  White  Day 
activities  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  February  12,  which  this 
year  marks  the  observance  of 
the  100th  birthday  of  the  late 
Emporia  editor,  who  died  in 
1944. 

White,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Emporia  Gazette  and  also  a 
free-lance  writer  and  author, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  session. 

This  event,  one  of  several 
scheduled  during  1968  to  honor 
White,  will  be  preceded  by  other 
weekend  activities  in  Emporia 
and  El  Dorado. 

W.  L.  White  has  lieen  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Gazette  since  1914, 


when  he  l)egan  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  under  his  father.  He  later 
served  as  circulation  manager, 
managing  editor,  editorial 
writer,  associate  editor  and 
finally  as  editor  and  publisher. 
• 

W  eekly  Paper  Adds 
Edition  on  Sunday 

Plymovtii,  Mich. 

The  Redford  Observer  which 
has  lieen  circulated  on  Wednes¬ 
days  to  21,041  homes  added 
weekend  distribution  on  Sunday, 
December  10. 

The  Observer  organization 
now  publishes  six  papers  on 
Wednesdays  in  Livonia,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Farmington,  Redford 
Township,  Westland  and  Garden 
City  with  an  audited  circulation 
of  89,244. 

Advertising  may  l)e  bought 
in  single  communities  or  in  com¬ 
bination,  and  on  Wednesday  or 
Sunday,  or  both. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 

Journalism ’s  Finest  Hour 

May  4,  1%8  at  Cape  Kennedy — Sigma  Delta  ChiV  Awards 
Ceremony  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism. 

.Send  in  your  nominations  now  before  the  February  1.  1968 
deadline.  Mail  or  express  entries  ( aeeompanied  by  entrv 
blanks)  to: 


.Sigma  Delta  CJii  Awards  in  Journalism 
35  East  Wacker  Drive— Suite  832 
Chieago,  Illinois  60601 


Awards  trill  he  made  in  these  16  categories: 


Press  ( newspapers  )  Raditt 


General  Reporting 
Editorial  IX'riting 
Washington 
Correspondenee 
Foreign  Correspondenee 
News  Picture 
Editorial  Cartoon 
Public  Service 

Press  (  magazines  ) 

Reporting 
Public  Service 


Reporting 
Public  Service 
Eiditorializing 

T  elevision 

Reporting 
Public  Service 
Editorializing 

Research 

Research  .A bout 
journalism 


Write  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalism  Society,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  60601  today  for  entry  blanks. 
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FIRST  ALMANAC  READER — President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  received 
the  first  copy  of  the  "Centennial  World  Almanac"  at  the  White 
House  from  Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  editor  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  owners  of  the  famed  reference  book.  Observing 
the  presentation  of  the  leather-bound  Presidential  copy  are  (I  to  r) 
Edward  R.  Kennedy,  NEA  vicepresident  and  director  of  Client 
Service;  Earl  H.  Anderson,  NEA  vicepresident  and  publisher  of  the 
Almanac;  and  Luman  Long,  editor  of  the  Almanac.  The  Centennial 
Edition  is  distinguished  by  a  foreword  written  by  the  President.  More 
than  a  million  and  a  half  paperback  books  are  on  sale  now  across 
the  country  and  another  100,000  hard  cover  books  were  published  for 
Doubleday  &  Company. 


iiiiiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiHiiii:i:i:i:i:i:i!iii:i!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiii>ii'i:n^ 

syndicate 
io  eniences 

I  "  '  '  llll|||||||IIIIIIIM^ 

Newspapers  give  acres  of  free 
space  to  television  and  now  tv 
is  to  reciprocate  by  broadcasting 
a  one-hour  special,  “Th-  V  abu- 
lous  Funnies,”  on  NBC-tv  net¬ 
work  Sunday,  Feb.  11,  from  1* 
to  10  p.m. 

The  show  is  being  produceti  in 
association  with  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  syndicates.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Timex. 

It  is  conceived  as  a  tribute  to 
the  world  of  comic  strips  and 
contains  documentary  aspects, 
but  its  format  is  entertainment. 
It  presumes  everybody  reads 
and  enjoys  comic  strips  and 
among  those  shown  relishing 
this  pleasure  will  be  skydivers, 
surfers — even  a  gorilla. 

While  cartoonists  anti  their 
creators  are  stars  of  the  show, 
some  “civilians”  also  help  out. 
Carl  Reiner  is  the  host  anti  he 
comments,  intendews,  even 


^  orld  Book  Promotes 
Sales  Executives 


respectively.  Blyth  will  continue 
to  heatlquaiter  in  Merritt  Is- 
lantl,  Fla.,  and  Bell  in  Hunting- 
ton  Beach,  Calif. 

• 

David  Schoenbaum,  who  was 
a  free-lance  journalist  living  in 
Germany  in  19(>2  when  an  influ¬ 
ential  West  German  news  weekly 
was  charged  with  treason,  has 
written  “The  Spiegel  Affair” 
(Doubleday.  240  pages.  $4.95). 
The  charges  were  dropped. 


iii:iii:i:i!iu:i:i:i:i:iiiii:i:i:i:i:i:i:iiij:i:iii!i:i:i:iii:i:»^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

ii;iii:iii!iiiii!iiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

The  first  book  ever  published 
about  Ed  Sullivan,  Broadway 
syndicated  columnist,  “.Always 
on  Sunday”  by  Michael  David 
Harris,  will  be  issued  in  a  hard 
cover  edition  by  Meredith  Press 
on  June  20,  1968,  the  exact  date 
of  Sullivan’s  20th  anniversary 
on  television.  This  will  come  as 
a  climax  to  the  season-long  20th 
year  celebration  of  “The  Ed  Sul¬ 
livan  Show,”  which  achieves  a 
milestone  in  June  unduplicated 
in  the  history  of  the  medium. 
Harris  has  been  the  CBS  tv  net¬ 
work  press  representative  for 
the  Sullivan  show  since  1956. 
The  Ed  Sullivan  Theater  was 
dedicated  on  Broadway  Dec.  10 
(E&P,  Dec.  16,  page  1.3). 

Robert  Boles,  once  with  the 
Yarmouth  (Mass.)  Keffister,  has 
written  a  new  novel,  “Curling” 
(Houghton  -Mifflin.  Feb.  13. 
$4..50), 

All  “The  New  York  Times 
-Annual  Indexes,”  including  a 
new  1851-1862  volume,  may  be 
ordered  for  $44.50  from  the  R.  R. 
Bowker  Co.  (1180  .Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10036). 


sings  eight  songs  emanating 
from  the  comics. 

Cartoonists  are  being  screened 
and  interviewed  in  their  own 
studios. 

Many  other  cartoons  will  be 
shown,  including  such  historic 
ones  as  “Yellow  Kid”  and  “Kat- 
zenjammer  Kids.” 


Promotion  of  two  members  of 
the  sales  organization  of  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science 
Sendee  was  announced  by 
Charles  Dye,  sales  manager. 

Named  assistant  sales  man¬ 
agers  were:  Thomas  P.  Blyth 
Jr.,  and  Wayne  B.  Bell,  who 
were  formerly  Southeastern  and 
Western  U.  S.  representatives. 


START  SANDY’S  THRILLING  NEW  PLOT  JAN.  1 

SANDY  revives  the  delight  of  kiddies  in  your  comic  page!  Then  they  ask,  “Daddy  (or 
Grandpa),  read  about  SANDY.”  Eveiybody  likes  SANDY  because  of : 

□  Visual  (not  verbal)  suspense;  □  Empathy  for  long-footed  SANDY; 

Q  His  daily  battle  vs.  evil;  Q  His  tie-in  with  school  reading; 

□  Short  words  in  the  “balloons”;  □  His  use  by  1,000  kindergartens; 


Hopkins  Syndkail  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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SYNDICATES 


Politics  Punctured 


By  Aider’s 

By  Ray  Erwin 

North  Americans,  with  ar¬ 
rival  of  1968,  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  South  Americans  have 
had  since  1949  of  enjoying  and 
benefitting  from  the  biting  wit 
and  political  penetration  of  an 
internationally  famous  editorial 
cartoonist. 

The  Hungarian  -  born  car¬ 
toonist  .  is  Peter  Aldor,  since 
1949  editorial  cartoonist  for  El 
Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia,  who 
received  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prize  at  Columbia  University 
last  October. 

Ten  Aldor  cartoons,  concen¬ 
trated  on  international  news, 
will  be  distributed  in  the  United 
States  each  month,  beginning 
Jan.  15,  by  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

“I  may  be  the  first  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prize  winner  to 
have  driven  the  Orient  Express, 
illustrated  a  letter  which 
softened  Stalin’s  stony  heart 
towards  young  love,  found  a 
firing  squad  a  stepping  stone  to 
fame,  had  an  atom-splitter  split 
the  way  to  freedom  for  him,” 
observed  Peter  Aldor,  a  man  of 
talent  who  has  undergone 
seemingly  fictional  experiences 
in  real  life. 

“Like  most  Europeans  of  my 
age,  hut  few  Latin  Americans,  I 
have  had  four  direct  or  once-re- 
moved  encounters  with  major 
league  Communism,  a  prepara- 


Cartoons 


Peter  Aldor. 


tion  for  political  cartooning,” 
he  continued. 

“These  encounters  were:  1) 
The  short-lived  Bela  Kun  regime 
in  Hungary.  I  was  a  teenager 
at  the  time.  We  ate  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  we  were  accus- 
timed  to.  Our  conviction  was 
that  the  regime  would  not  last. 
It  did  not.  2)  The  Russian 
Army’s  capture  and  occupation 
of  Budapest  after  the  two- 
month  siege  of  1945.  As  a  car¬ 
toonist,  I  found  Russian  censor¬ 
ship  not  so  tough  as  Nazi 
censorship  had  been.  After  all, 
we  were  on  the  same  side 
against  the  Nazis.  3)  The  1947 
Communist  political  takeover  in 
Hungary.  This  severed  my  links 
with  my  homeland.  I  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time.  4)  The  1956 
Hungarian  revolution.  By  then 
I  was  in  Bogota.  Distance  did 
not  diminish  my  concern.  My 
cartoons  on  the  subject  were  col¬ 
lected  in  book  form.” 
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Since  1949,  he  has  drawn  | 
about  4,500  editorial  cartoons  i 
for  El  Tiempo.  His  work  also 
appears  in  El  Imparcial  of 
Guatamala  City,  La  Nacion  of 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  and  El 
Informador  of  Guadalajara, ' 
Mexico.  He  received  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Award  in  1959,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Car¬ 
toons  for  Peace  Award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  People  to  People 
Cartoonist  Committee. 

He’s  Ambidextrous 

The  cartoonist  was  born  in 
Budapest  (1904),  son  and 
granclson  of  doctors.  From  a 
grandfather,  who  was  an  ambi- ; 
dextrous  surgeon,  he  inherited  i 
an  ability  to  draw  with  either 
hand,  in  spite  of  efforts  of  a 
Prussian  nurse  who  let  him  be 
left-handed  only  on  Sundays. 
Before  Sarajevo,  he  was  a  little 
boy  drawing  soldiers.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Technical 
University  of  Budapest  in  1928 
with  a  degree  in  mechanical 
engineering. 

Aldor  drew  a  cartoon  of 
Russia’s  leaders  booting  each 
other  from  power  in  a  chain 
reaction.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
booting  order  he  showed  was 
precisely  the  order  history  later 
adopted — Beria,  Malenkov,  Bul¬ 
ganin,  Molotov  and  Khruschev. 
As  each  link  in  the  chain  came 
true,  El  Tiempo  delighted  in  re¬ 
publishing  the  old  cartoon. 

President  Kennedy  requested 
the  original  of  Aldor’s  cartoon 
on  his  visit  to  Bogota,  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  asked  for  originals  of 
some  of  his  cartoons  after  the 
assassination  for  the  Kennedy 
memorial  museum. 

Typical  Symbols 

The  cartoonist’s  work  has  ap-  | 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times  \ 
and  many  American  news  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  Times  of  London 
is  using  his  cartoons  in  current 
Latin  American  supplements. 

Aldor  invariably  depicts  Peace 
as  a  skinny  orphan  with  a  | 
rucksack  slung  from  a  wilted 
olive  branch.  Skulls  and  bayo- 1 
nets  symbolize  his  hatred  of  ■ 
Soviet  oppression. 

For  germs  of  ideas  for  | 
cartoons,  Aldo  intently  listens  j 
on  his  short-wave  radio  to  news 
from  Europe  in  any  of 
five  languages  he  understands: 
Hungarian,  German,  French, 
English  or  Spanish.  j 


YOUR  TOWN  IS  PART  OF 
THE  VIET  NAM  STORY! 

We  can  supply,  af  'stringar'  rates,  conn- 
prehensive  feature  articles  with  8“  i 
10"  photos — not  just  local  news  releases 
—on  the  varied  activities  of  your  area's 
troops  and  civilians  in  Viet  Nam.  For 
information,  write; 

CAPITOL  NEWS  FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  410,  Dunallen,  N.  J.  0S8I2 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCK  RIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOY'LE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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PROMOTION 

Teenage  Coverage: 
Surveys  or  Awards? 

By  Georjie  ^  ill 


What’s  the  l)est  way  to  answer 
the  critics? 

Make  a  survey.  That’s  how. 

That  was  the  course  pursued 
by  Dick  Dempsey,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Tele  graph- He  raid,  to  rebut  a 
flood  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
receiv'ed  by  that  newspaper 
criticizing  coverage  of  teenage 
news. 

All  of  it,  according  to  Demp¬ 
sey,  had  the  familiar  ring: 
Newspapers  print  only  the  bad 
news  .  .  .  newspapers  play  up 
the  bad  side  of  the  teen,  never 
printing  anything  about  all  the 
good  teenagers  and  what  they  do. 

Telegraph-Herald  executives 
were  certain  that  the  criticism 
was  unjust,  and  undeserved.  So 
they  set  out  to  prove  their  point. 

Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  journalism  class  at  Du¬ 
buque’s  Wahlert  High  School  to 
conduct  a  survey,  under  the 
supervision  of  their  instructor, 
the  Rev.  Paul  Weis. 

A  six-month  period  was 
selected — from  May  through 
October,  1967.  The  group  of 
seven  students  went  through 
daily  and  Sunday  papers,  and 
measured  all  the  news  pertaining 
to  teenagers.  Stories  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  either  “favorable”  or 
“unfavorable.” 

The  results: 

•  The  favorable  stories 
totaled  87.3  percent,  and  the 
unfavorable  12.7  percent. 

•  Of  the  stories  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Telegraph- 
Herald,  62.9  percent  were  favor¬ 
able,  37.1  percent  were  unfavor¬ 
able. 

The  Dubuque  newspapers  said 
that  a  University  of  Texas  re¬ 


search  team  had  asked  why  the 
complaint  al)out  unfavorable 
news  persisted,  and  discovered 
that  teenagers  themselves 
seemed  to  prefer  the  “bad”  news. 
Specifically,  4,463  Texas  teen¬ 
agers  were  asked  how  likely  they 
would  be  to  read  two  stories, 
one  headlined  “High  School  Stu¬ 
dent  Arrested  Last  Night,”  and 
the  other  headed  “High  School 
Student  Given  Award.” 

The  “arrest”  story  drew  77 
percent  “very  likelies”  and  the 
award  story  57  percent. 

Dick  Dempsey  points  out  that 
the  results  of  the  Dubuque  sur¬ 
vey  of  teenage  news  was  given 
prominent  display  on  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald’s  editorial  page. 

“It  was  our  thinking,”  he 
said,  “that  since  the  letters  of 
criticism  are  directed  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  our  answer  would 
reach  the  target  if  positioned 
there.” 

The  results  of  the  survey  were 
published  on  December  12. 

*  «  « 

MORE  ON  TEENAGERS— 
The  Fori  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  co-sponsored  with 
the  Civitan  Clubs  of  Fort 
Worth,  the  first  annual  Teen 
Age  Recognition  Awards 
CTARA).  Purpose  of  the  awards 
were  to  recognize  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  high  school  age 
youngsters  in  relation  to  their 
in-and-out-of-school  activities, 
to  counteract  the  adverse  pul)- 
licity  given  to  a  minority  of 
teenagers  who  get  in  trouble. 

The  selection  of  the  top  two — 
a  boy  and  a  girl — were  based  not 
on  scholarship  alone,  but  on  the 
many  other  worthwhile  and 
notable  accomplishments  of  the 


young  people.  Nominations  could 
not  be  made  by  members  of  the 
youngster’s  families;  instead 
they  had  to  be  made  by  adult 
friends,  teachers,  ministers,  or 
counselors. 

The  Star-Telegram  provided 
nomination  forms,  publicity,  one 
of  the  $250  scholarships,  and 
the  award  certificates  for  all 
nominees.  The  Civitan  Clubs 
provided  one  scholarship,  paid 
for  the  awards  luncheon,  and 
took  care  of  the  judging.  The 
campaign  was  kicked  off  in 
Octol)er,  and  awards  were  made 
December  12. 

.According  to  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  Bill  Fairley,  more  than  200 
entries  were  nominated.  .4  nom¬ 
ination  blank  was  included  in  the 
in-paper  ads  published  by  the 
Star- Telegram  announcing  the 
competition  and  publicizing  the 
rules.  Extensive  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  space  was  provided,  in¬ 
cluding  picture  coverage. 

«  «  « 

JUVENILE  L.4W — An  eight- 
page  booklet,  “What  is  the  Law 
for  Juveniles,”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Detroit  \ews,  to 
provide  a  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  laws  which 
affect  young  people.  Edited  by 
teenagers  in  cooperation  with 
metropolitan  Detroit  law  officials 
and  educators,  the  booklet 
touches  on  truancy,  hitchhiking, 
smoking,  fighting  and  numerous 
other  subjects.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  booklet  was  tested  in 
seventh-grade  classroom  discus¬ 
sions  between  teachers,  youth 
officers  and  students  in  ten 
Detroit,  suburban  and  parochial 
schools.  80,000  copies  have  been 
distributed. 

*  *  « 

PLASTICS— A  New  York 
Times  mailing  piece  promoting  a 
“Plastics  .411-advertising  Maga¬ 
zine”  to  be  published  May  26, 
1968,  tells  an  interesting  news¬ 
paper  promotion  story.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  copy,  in  1868,  a  na¬ 
tional  shortage  of  ivory  billiard 
balls  prompted  an  American 
newspaper  to  offer  a  $10,000 
prize  for  the  best  substitute.  The 
winner,  a  young  printer  named 
John  W.  Hyatt,  created  a  ball 
made  of  “celluloid.”  Art  for  the 
cover  of  the  brochure  is  printed 
on  a  vellum  sheet  that  simulates 
plastic. 

*  *  * 

RIGHT  TURN— “Make  a 
right  turn  .  .  .  and  you  can’t 
miss  it!”  That’s  the  headline, 
under  a  pair  of  approaching 
headlights  against  a  pitch-black 
night  sky,  on  the  New  York 
News’  promotion  for  is  1968  In- 


Youths  Have  Own 
‘Swing’  Section 

Every  other  Saturday  a  12- 
page  supplement  called  “Swing” 
is  printed  with  the  Gasto^iia 
Gazette.  The  section  is  written 
for,  about  and  by  young  people. 

“Swing”  allows  young  people 
to  read  and  write  about  the 
topics  of  most  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  them,  Mrs.  Leah 
Pittman,  adult  co-ordinator,  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  original  idea  for  a  teen 
section  was  brought  into  effect 
as  early  as  1963,  when,  aside 
from  an  occasional  teen-age 
fashion  page  constructed  by  the 
woman’s  department,  school  ac¬ 
tivities,  high  school  sports  and 
outstanding  students,  a  youth 
page  appeared  in  each  Satur¬ 
day  Gazette. 

This  included  correspondence 
from  the  local  high  schools 
written  by  the  youngsters  them¬ 
selves,  articles  on  special  events, 
a  picture  and  story  about  the 
two  top  teenagers  in  the  area, 
plus  a  column  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  young  people  around  the 
country. 

“But,  that  wasn’t  enough,” 
Mrs.  Pittman  said,  “We  wanted 
something  that  would  attract  all 
young  readers,  not  just  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  local  high  schools.” 

Publisher  James  Atkins  and 
Editor  Bill  Williams  investi¬ 
gated  and  tabulated  figures  on 
the  possibility  of  a  complete 
publication  geared  to  young 
people. 

The  format  for  “Swing”  was 
developed  from  the  Gazette’s 
tabloid  entertainment  section. 
“We  believed  teenagers  would 
like  a  smaller  paper  that  could 
be  lifted  out  of  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion,”  Williams  said. 

It  was  an  immediate  hit! 

The  “Swing”  editor,  17-year- 
old  Debbie  Sisk,  assigns  articles 
to  representatives  from  all  local 
schools.  Frank  Girard,  student 
at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina-Chapel  Hill,  gathers  in¬ 
formation  from  different  col¬ 
leges.  And  James  Hampton,  22- 
year-old  Gastonia  boy,  corres¬ 
ponds  with  “Swing”  from  his 
travels  around  Europe. 

The  best  part  of  “Swing”, 
Mrs.  Pittman  admitted,  is  that 
it  is  written  almost  completely 
by  young  people. 

*  * 

BIBLE  STORIES— The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  bought  a 
series  of  “Bible  Stories  for  Chil¬ 
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ternational  .Automobile  Show 
Section.  The  black  and  orange 
folder  contains  a  miniature  re¬ 
production  of  last  year’s  sec¬ 
tion,  a  “pull-out”  of  28  pages. 

The  ’68  section  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  March  29. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  December  23,  1967 


dren  from  Spadea  Syndicate, 
and  then  decided  to  run  the 
entire  series  in  one  section.  The 
entire  series  was  published  in 
roto  magazine  distributed  with 
the  December  17  edition.  The 
section  carried  no  advertising. 


WHAT  YOU'VE  GOT  COMING  FROM 
MEDICARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


In  the  dog  days  of  July  and  August,  1965,  five  hundred  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than  20  million  provided  that  answer  for 
their  readers.  More  than  a  half  million  of  those  readers  took  the  direct 
action  of  ordering  through  their  newspapers  the  first  complete  refer¬ 
ence  book  on  this  major  social  legislation. 


NOW  CONGRESS  HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN— passed  a  major 
new  Social  Security  Bill. 


NEA  HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN— prepared  a  NEW  reader  service  program 
telling  readers  WHAT  YOU'VE  GOT  COMING  FROM  MEDICARE  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY.  The  15-part  newspaper  series  is  for  release  Jan¬ 
uary  2.  The  96-page  book  by  Bruce  Biossat  and  John  Troan  has  been 
totally  revised  and  incorporates  everything  your  readers  want  and  need 
to  know  about  the  changes  that  affect  their  lives  today  and  in  the 
future. 


AND  YOU  CAN  DO  IT  AGAIN— build  reader  appreciation 
and  response  to  your  newspaper  if  you  act  today.  Wire 
or  phone: 


DICK  JOHNSON 

NEA  Publications  Division 

7  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Tel.:  (212)  TN  7-6800 


JACK  GAMBLE 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 

1200  West  Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Tel.:  (216)  MA  1-7300 


/V£^ 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

7  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017/1200  West  3rd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 


The  Weekly  Editor 


BROADER  INTE 
By  Karen  Abbott 

I  took  the  job  because  1  was 
anxious  to  move  from  college 
journalism  into  the  professional 
field  without  getting  in  over  my 
head.  A  summer  internship  with 
a  small-town  weekly  seemed  to 
be  the  best  starting  point. 

After  three  months  with  the 
Refugio  County  Press  in  Refu¬ 
gio,  Texas,  I  was  convinced  that 
a  small-town  w'eekly  offered  a 
good  beginning  not  only  for  me, 
but  for  any  journalist  in  train¬ 
ing. 

Owned  by  the  Refugio  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Press  is  a  10- 
page  offset  paper  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  some  2,000.  To  make 
ends  meet  the  company  also 
sells  office  and  school  supplies, 
and  does  occasional  job-print¬ 
ing. 

Th**  newspaper  is  made 
camera-ready  in  the  office,  then 
driven  to  Seguin,  Texas,  75 
miles  away,  for  printing.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  editor,  C.  M. 
Hankel  Jr.;  his  wife,  who  writes 
women’s  news;  a  secretary- 
bookkeeper;  and  five  women 
who  do  advertising  layout,  set 
copy  on  the  Justowriter,  set 
headlines  and  prepare  mailing 
copies  each  week. 

No  Area  of  Specialization 

Letters  from  college  friends 
employed  as  summer  interns 
with  larger  newspapers  showed 
that  most  of  my  fellow  student 
journalists  were  concentrating 
on  a  single  area  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Some  dealt  ex¬ 
clusively  with  news,  others  with 
advertising,  still  others  with 
photography;  but  in  every  case 
their  experience  was  limited. 

The  small  size  of  the  Press 
staff,  how'ever,  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  begin  learning  every 
aspect  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  from  the  ground  up. 

In  an  average  w'eek  I  con¬ 
ducted  interviews  and  wrote 
stories  of  every  type:  wedding 
descriptions  and  sports  pre¬ 
views,  analyses  of  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  and  lists  of  guests  at 
children’s  birthday  parties,  obit¬ 
uaries  and  City  Council  activi¬ 
ties.  Frequently  I  took  pictures, 
for  my  own  stories  and  others. 

When  my  stories  were  com¬ 
pleted  I  copyread  them  myself; 
then  wrote  and  set  headlines, 
and  usually  set  the  stories  on 
the  Justowriter.  I  also  read 
proofs  and  pasted  up  pages. 

I  spent  at  least  one  day  each 
week  selling  and  pasting  up  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  mailed  tear- 
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sheets  to  advertisers  when  the 
paper  was  printed. 

Selling  The  Paper,  Too 

Occasionally  I  drove  the 
camera-ready  pages  to  Seguin 
and  brought  back  the  printed 
issues  just  before  dawm — then 
spent  the  morning  making  news¬ 
stand  deliveries  and  selling  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  street. 

I  also  spent  much  time  an¬ 
swering  the  telephone  and  sell¬ 
ing  office  supplies  to  customers, 
helping  with  accounting  and 
taking  dictation. 

My  less  official  duties  included 
fetching  the  morning  coffee, 
serving  as  copy  boy  and  chauf- 
feuring  the  editor’s  children. 

Each  week  I  turned  in  a  by- 
lined  column  for  the  editorial 
page.  Bles.sed  wdth  an  editor 
who  would  not  censor  me,  I  wras 
able  to  write  on  an  endless 
variety  of  subjects,  resulting  in 
some  recognition,  favorable  and 
otherwise.  One  column,  criticiz¬ 
ing  conditions  of  public  beaches 
along  the  Texas  Gulf  coast, 
brought  a  letter  of  praise  from 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  jour¬ 
nalist,  now  an  aide  to  Sen.  John 
Tower;  a  second,  calling  for  a 
civic  center  for  the  county’s 
youth,  launched  a  community¬ 
wide  fund  drive.  When  I  wrote 
on  women’s  rights,  housewives 
all  over  towm  posted  my  column 
on  their  kitchen  bulletin  boards. 
A  column  sympathizing  with 
draft-dodgers  horrified  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a 
criticism  of  the  city  water  de¬ 
partment  brought  an  angry 
telephone  call  from  the  mayor, 
himself. 

Tutorial  Editor 

Because  the  Press  is  a  small 
newspaper,  its  editor  is  not  an 
aloof,  fearsome  being  whom  one 
sees  as  he  passes  by  on  the  way 
to  a  luxurious  office  somewhere 
in  the  upper  atmosphere.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  I  gained,  I  was  able  to 
spend  many  hours  learning 
journalistic  theories  and  ethics 
from  a  man  long  experienced 
in  the  business. 

The  result  of  my  summer  as 
an  intern  with  the  Press  w’as 
a  oroad  acquaintance  with  every 
aspect  of  the  new’spaper  field. 
Now  enrolled  in  a  course  in 
newspaper  management,  I  have 
a  head-start  on  my  profession 
that  I  would  not  trade  for  the 
world. 


Daily  Paper’s  Owner 
Buys  Weekly  in  Iowa 

Oelwein,  Iowa 

Purchase  of  the  Pocahontas 
Record-Democrat  by  Register 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  has  been 
announced  by  L.  A.  Warren, 
Olewein  Daily  Register  editor 
and  publisher  and  president  of 
other  county  seat  weeklies  in 
Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota. 

Walter  Swartz,  who  has  been 
advertising  director  of  the  Oel¬ 
wein  Register  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  named  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Record  Demo¬ 
crat,  which  has  been  owned  since 
1935  by  Louis  J.  Elbert  and 
Dale  E.  Boyd. 

Craig  Fratzke,  Register  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Goffstow'n,  N.  H. 

The  weekly  Goffstown  Mews, 
including  its  other  editions, 
Candia-Raymond  News  and  Sim- 
cook-Hooksett  News,  has  been 
sold  by  Norman  Piper  to  Julian 
Crafts,  w’ho  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  past  eight  years. 
The  Goffstown  News  was 
founded  by  Piper  a  little  more 
than  10  years  ago. 

• 

Editors  Ask  Authority 
On  Handling  of  News 

Quebec 

Nineteen  deskmen  decided  to 
return  to  their  jobs  with  Le 
Soleil  after  resigrning  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  news  handling. 

The  19  members  of  the  Union 
of  Journalists  of  Quebec  Inc., 
made  their  decision  after  union 
leaders  said  Le  Soleil’s  manage¬ 
ment  had  agreed  to  negotiate  or 
arbitrate  certain  matters  under 
dispute. 

The  deskmen  had  protested 
what  they  described  as  inter¬ 
ference  by  management  in  the 
handling  of  a  news  story  and 
photograph  concerning  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike  at  a  Baribocraft 
plant  in  nearby  Levis. 

The  deskmen  want  manage¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  freedom  of 
editors  to  handle  copy  as  they 
see  fit  and  for  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  the  editor-in- 
chief  over  news  handling. 

• 

Bowater  in  Midwest 

The  establishment  of  a  Bo¬ 
water  sales  office  in  Chicago 
W’as  announced  by  Douglass 
Campbell,  president  of  Bowater 
Paper  Company  Inc.  of  New 
York.  George  J.  Munck  Jr.,  who 
wrill  head  the  office  as  Central 
Region  Sales  Manager,  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  12-state  area.  He  has 
been  in  the  Atlanta  office. 


Greek  Meets  Greek 

Bosto.v 

Greek-American  readers  of 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  were 
surprised  the  night  of  Dec.  13 
when  they  called  the  city  desk 
to  get  the  latest  news  of  the 
crisis  in  Greece.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  line  was  the  senior 
copy  boy,  Yannis  Papapanaghio- 
tou,  w’ho  answered  first  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  then  summarized  the 
situation  in  the  callers’  native 
tongue,  Greek.  Yannis  is  known 
as  John  Pappas  around  the  city 
room. 


Lend-A*Ride  Project 
Effective  in  Strike 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

While  Rochester’s  bus  fleet 
was  strike-bound,  many  of  the 
city’s  bus  riders  moved,  thanks 
to  a  community  service  project 
sponsored  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

A  “Lend-A-Ride”  project  was 
inspired  by  a  letter  to  the 
“HELP!”  column,  a  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  feature.  It  was 
financed  by  the  Lend-.\-Hand 
Fund,  a  charity  fund  sponsored 
by  the  D&C  and  the  Times- 
Union. 

Within  24  hours,  the  project 
made  stickers  available  to  per¬ 
sons  who  needed  rides,  and  to 
drivers  who  would  provide  them. 
Red-on-white  bumper  stickers 
were  marked  “Lend-A-Ride”  and 
carried  the  Lend-A-Hand  Fund 
emblem.  Individual  stickers,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  affixed  to  a  purse, 
coat,  hat,  school  book,  etc.,  were 
marked  “HELP!” 

Persons  seeking  rides  were 
urged  to  display  stickers  prom¬ 
inently  and  stand  at  bus  stops 
on  main  thoroughfares. 

Nearly  100,000  stickers  were 
distributed. 

The  program  drew  praise 
from  business  leaders  in  the 
community,  but  the  man  w’ho  did 
most  of  the  initial  planning  for 
its  implementation  had  to  read 
about  his  success  from  a  hospital 
bed. 

Vince  Spezzano,  director  of 
Public  Service  and  Research  for 
both  newspapers  and  president 
of  the  Lend-A-Hand  Fund,  in¬ 
jured  his  kneecap  in  a  fall  at 
home  on  the  day  the  program 
was  announced  and  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  two  weeks  after 
surgery. 

• 

‘Heart’  in  Masthead 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald,  formerly  using  the  words, 
“No  Fear,  No  Favor — The 
People’s  Paper,”  under  its  Page 
One  masthead,  now  carries  the 
words:  “The  Newspaper  With  a 
Heart.” 
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Only  Good  News  Today! 


By  Harry  Ferguson 

United  Press  International 

One  of  the  oldest  stories  newsmen  tell  each  other  involves 
the  young  reporter  who  was  fired  after  his  first  assignment. 
He  was  sent  to  cover  a  wedding  linking  two  of  his  city’s 
leading  families  and  when  he  returned  to  his  office  he  reported 
to  the  editor: 

“There  was  no  story.  The  bridegroom  failed  to  show  up.” 

The  editor  sensed  immediately  he  did  not  have  a  potential 
journalistic  genius  on  his  hands  and  advised  the  young  man 
to  seek  another  line  of  work. 

Question  No.  1:  How  many  persons  would  have  read  the 
newspaper  story  if  the  bridegroom  had  showed  up  and  the 
marriage  gone  according  to  schedule?  Probably  about  a  fourth 
of  the  newspaper’s  subscribers.  Question  No.  2:  How  many 
read  about  the  bride’s  being  jilted  at  the  altar?  Practically 
everybody. 

All  of  which  goes  to  say  that  the  more  unusual  news  is,  the 
bigger  it  is.  Or,  as  John  B.  Bogart,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  put  it  years  ago:  “When  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that’s 
not  news.  But  when  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that’s  news.” 

Who  decides  what  is  news?  A  recent  letter  received  by  UPI 
implied  that  American  editors  gathered  in  secret  once  or 
twice  a  year  and  decided  what  they  would  print  and  what 
they  would  not  print. 

It  is  true  that  American  editors  do  meet  frequently  and 
discuss  news.  But  they  don’t  decide  what  to  print  because 
often  they  can’t  agree  among  themselves.  What  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  is  what  you,  the  reader  of  the  newspapers, 
consider  to  be  news. 

For  in  most  cases  you  make  the  decision  as  to  what  is  news. 

You  say  you  don’t  like  violence  in  the  news.  All  right,  let’s 
tell  a  hypothetical  story  about  you. 

You  walk  out  of  your  front  door  at  8  o’clock  one  morning 
and  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  house  on  your  left  you  see  Jim 
BrowTi  kissing  Mrs.  Brown  as  he  departs  for  work.  On  the 
porch  of  the  house  on  your  right  you  see  Mrs.  Smith  attacking 
Bill  Smith  with  a  meat  cleaver. 

If  you  believe  there  is  too  much  violence  in  the  news,  you 
must  be  consistent.  You  must  turn  your  back  on  Mrs.  Smith 
and  her  meat  cleaver  and  devote  your  full  attention  to  the 
kissing  Browns  because  a  family  kiss  is  non-violent. 

Will  you? 

Of  course,  you  won’t.  The  reason  you  won’t  is  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  be  attracted  by  violence.  We  are  born 
violent.  If  you  have  any  doubts,  put  a  two-year-old  boy  in  a 
room,  filled  with  breakable  objects  and  leave  him  alone  for  an 
hour.  The  whole  process  of  growing  up  and  being  educated 
is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  veneer  of  civiliza¬ 


tion  and  restraint  on  the  violence  that  is  at  the  core  of  all  of 
us. 

It  is  no  accident  that  professional  football,  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  sports,  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular.  War,  of 
course,  is  the  ultimate  in  violence  and  the  human  race  seems 
unable  to  get  along  without  it. 

What  about  good  news  and  bad  news?  Well,  which  is  which? 
The  seventh  game  of  the  World  Series  was  good  news  in  St. 
Louis,  bad  news  in  Boston.  The  impending  divorce  of  your 
best  friend  is  both  good  news  and  bad  news.  A  family  is 
breaking  up  and  that’s  bad.  But  two  people  have  a  better 
chance  for  happiness — or  think  they  do — and  that’s  good 
news. 

But  if  you  believe  the  bad  news  of  the  family  breaking 
up  should  be  suppressed,  you  don’t  discuss  the  divorce  with 
anybody.  Or  do  you? 

When  bad  news  is  suppressed,  worse  news  often  results. 

Burglars  whose  misdeeds  go  unreported  feel  encouraged  to 
step  up  their  activities.  Publicity  is  a  deterrent  to  crime, 
which  is  one  reason  the  FBI  fioods  the  nation  with  pictures 
of  criminals  it  wants  to  arrest. 

Wild  rumor  is  worse  than  bad  news.  A  newspaper  does  a 
service  to  its  community  when  it  reports  the  precise  number 
of  typhus  cases  in  town.  For  otherwise  rumor  would  have  it 
that  an  epidemic  was  under  way  and  there  would  be  panic 
in  the  streets. 

The  press,  television  and  radio  have  been  criticized  for 
publicizing  hippies  and  ignoring  the  millions  of  young  Amer¬ 
icans  who  behave  themselves.  If  you  are  opposed  to  teen-agers 
taking  LSD  and  smoking  marijuana  and  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  how  are  you  going  to  accomplish  anything 
unless  you  find  out  what’s  going  on  from  newspapers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio? 

Of  course,  it  is  untrue  that  newspapers  diminish  or  sup¬ 
press  good  news.  The  other  day  the  UPI  carried  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  a  roundup  of  national  and  international  good  news  that 
occurred  in  1967. 

Good  news  can  be  found  in  the  wedding  announcements,  the 
births  recorded,  the  community  chest  drive  that  exceeds  its 
quota,  the  accounts  of  the  high  school  and  college  graduations, 
a  city  council  drive  against  slums,  and  a  forecast  of  fair  and 
mild  from  the  local  weather  bureau. 

It’s  all  there  in  the  paper.  But  so  is  violence  and  bad  news, 
and  this  generation  need  feel  no  chagrin  over  the  fact  that 
the  newspapers  print  it  and  we  read  it.  For  it  is  a  human  in¬ 
stinct  noted  centuries  ago  by  a  wise  historian  named  Plutarch 
who  wrote:  “Ill  news  goes  quick  and  far.” 


College  Papers  Raise 
Professional  Standard 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

College  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  no  longer  “house  or¬ 
gans,”  says  B.  J.  Keller,  who 
has  been  awarded  the  State  (of 
New  York)  Citation  for  College 
Newspaper  Advisors,  given  by 
the  National  Council  of  College 
Publication  Advisors. 

“Students  are  developing  a 
sense  of  professional  newspaper 
responsibility,”  said  Miss  Keller, 
and  that  augurs  well  for  news¬ 
papers  seeking  professionally- 
trained  staffers.” 

In  journalism  since  her  junior 
high  school  days.  Miss  Keller 
admits  that  it  was  an  aunt 
working  on  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
that  got  her  seriously  started 


in  jounialism  for  a  career. 

Although  Geneseo  State  does 
not  have  a  comprehensive  jour¬ 
nalism  major  program,  it  does 
offer  courses  totaling  more  than 
18  hours  that  make  a  successful 
student  eligible  for  graduate 
work  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  advantages  of 
Geneseo’s  program  is  that  it  will 
equip  the  student  who  is  a  teach¬ 
ing  major  to  use  his  training 
in  advising  school  publications. 

The  Lamron,  student  news¬ 
paper  at  Geneseo  State,  under 
Miss  Keller’s  guidance,  has 
never  ranked  lower  than  second 
in  the  yearly  judging  of  the 
Associated  College  Press  and 
was  rated  first  a  couple  of 
times. 

Miss  Keller,  a  native  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  came  to  Geneseo  in 
1950  and  served  as  director  of 


public  relations  until  1962  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  teaching  duties. 
She  is  associate  professor  of 
English. 

• 

Information  Services 
Director  at  N.Y.  Times 

John  Rothman  has  been 
named  director  of  information 
services  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  it  was  announced  by 
Ivan  Veit,  vicepresident. 

In  his  new  position,  Rothman 
will  be  responsible  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  and  modernization  of  the 
Times’s  information  services, 
including  use  of  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  retrieval  techniques. 
He  has  been  on  the  Times  staff 
since  1946.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Times  Index  in  1964,  and 
will  retain  that  title. 


Paper  Will  Prepare 
Tv  Audience  for  Talk 

Honoli^lu 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  station  KHVH-tv  will  co¬ 
operate  next  year  in  a  once-a- 
week  half-hour  discussion  forum 
which  will  be  moderated  by 
Richard  Poliak,  assistant  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  and  Mason 
Altery,  news  director  of  the 
station. 

On  the  day  of  the  broadcast 
— prime  time  on  a  weekday  eve¬ 
ning — the  Star-Bulletin  will  de¬ 
vote  half  of  the  page  opposite 
its  editorial  page  to  pictures  of 
the  forum  participants,  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  issue  under  discus¬ 
sion  and  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  of  the  show,  which 
will  be  taped  in  advance  of  the 
presentation. 
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Press  Corps  in  Paris 
Enjoys  Birthday  Bash 

By  Adeline  Fitzgerald 

Paris  t'.orrespondenl,  (Chicago  Sun-Times 


A  SWINGING  AFFAIR 


Paris 

At  the  annual  election-meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Anglo-American  Press 
Association  of  Paris,  Dec.  21, 
everybody  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  club’s  60th  birthday  party 
(Dec.  3)  can  take  a  bow.  It  was 
a  swinging  affair,  a  night  of 
wine  and  roses  at  Maxim’s. 

The  gala  suitably  might  have 
marked  the  birthday  of  its  most 
durable  member,  Eric  Hawkins. 
Just  turned  79,  Eric  is  spryly  in 
charge  as  he  has  been  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  former 
president  of  the  club,  he  has 
been  its  perennial  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  for  20  years. 

.Maxim’s  is  a  small  house,  with 
a  seating  capacity  limited  to 
220.  Eric’s  diplomatic  task  was 
to  squeeze  228  people  into  it, 
without  bruising  anyone’s  feel¬ 
ings.  At  cocktail  time  he  was  in 
the  red  velvet  foyer,  greeting 
the  first  arrivals.  At  3  a.m.  he 
was  there,  merrily  telling  them 
goodnight. 

Formal  Talk^  Barred 

His  active  55  years  on  the 
Paris  Herald,  36  of  them  as 
managing  editor,  turned  night 
into  day  for  him.  He  is  the  only 
member  who  was  in  Paris  on 
Dec.  16,  1907,  the  day  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  founded  by  25  news¬ 
papermen  gathered  in  the  office 
shared  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  and  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  Eric  was  not  one  of 
the  founding  fathers.  He  was 
then  an  eager  little  beaver  of 
19,  running  journalistic  errands, 
on  a  bicycle  (mostly  without 
pay)  for  the  London  Daily 
Standard. 

In  planning  the  birthday  gala, 
he  and  the  club  president, 
Waverley  Root,  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  shouldn’t  be  a  ban¬ 
quet  with  a  long  speakers’  table 
and  interminable  reminiscences 
by  senior  citizens. 

It  should  be  a  Sunday  night 
bash,  with  a  free-flowing  bar, 
good  food  and  wine,  a  dance 
floor  and  a  tango  contest.  They 
left  the  details  to  Hebe  Dorsey, 
the  International  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  night  life  expert.  Hebe  not 
only  persuaded  Maxim’s  to  open 
on  its  traditional  closed  night, 
and  to  serve  roast  Nantais  duck 
(the  chef  said  it  was  impossible 
to  carve  ducks  for  228  people) 
but  she  found  donors  for  the 


Heidsieck  Monopole  champagne, 
the  Chateau  Lafon-Rochet  1961 
(vintage)  Bordeaux,  and  the 
whiskeys  King  George  IV,  White 
Horse  and  Crazy  Horse.  And,  as 
an  extra  dividend,  she  got  a 
Hermes  tie  for  every  man  and 
Balmain  perfume  for  every 
woman.  Getting  this  largesse 
took  all  of  her  spare  time,  for  a 
month,  on  the  telephone. 

“This  is  Hebe’s  finest  hour,’’ 
a  Time  editor  remarked  as  Hebe, 
in  shimmering  silver  from  neck 
to  floor,  swung  into  an  Argentine 
tango  with  her  partner,  Claude 
de  Kemoularis.  They  won  the 
contest. 

For  shimmer,  Hebe’s  only 
rival  was  Madame  Paul  Ghali, 
wife  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
bureau  chief.  Bernadette  Ghali’s 
gown  was  of  woven  gold  paper, 
created  by  a  young  desigpier 
from  her  husband’s  native  Avig¬ 
non. 

On  the  scene:  Club  officers 
Curtis  Prendergast  (Time)  Mor¬ 
rill  Cody  (Radio  Liberty),  Don 
Cook  (Los  Angeles  Times), 
Preston  Grover  (Associated 
Press),  Joseph  Carroll  (London 
Sunday  Telegraph),  Morris  W. 
Rosenberg  and  David  Mason 
(Associated  Press). 

Members : 

Frederick  Painton  and  Alfred 
Max  of  Time,  whose  guest  of 
honor  was  French  publisher 
Robert  Laffont; 

Reader’s  Digest’s  John  Pamit- 
za,  who  brought  author  Cor¬ 
nelius  Ryan; 

Reuters’  Harold  King; 

International  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  large  table,  headed  by  Edi¬ 
tor  Murray  M.  (Buddy)  Weiss, 
and  including  Thomas  Quinn 
Curtiss,  George  Bates  and  Ron¬ 
ald  Koven; 

Life’s  party,  with  Hugh  Mof¬ 
fett,  assistant  managing  editor, 
and  staffer  Nadine  Liber-Puis- 
sesseau,  Mike  Mok,  Bill  M. 
Wise,  Michael  Durham,  Thomas 
Thompson,  and  guest,  novelist 
James  Jones; 

Tom  Nuzum,  European  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice; 

Paul  Gendelman  (New  York 
Times  News  Service) ; 

B.  J.  Cutler  (Scripps  How¬ 
ard); 

American  Broadcasting’s  bu¬ 
reau  chief  John  Rolfson,  and 
Barrie  Dunsmore; 


Columbia  Broadcasting’s  Peter 
Kalisher; 

Sam  White  of  the  London  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard; 

Mrs.  Rosette  Hargrove 
(NEA) ; 

Thomas  Kane  (Prentice 

Hall) ; 

Newsweek’s  group,  including 
Joel  Blocker,  Paris  bureau  chief 
and  staffer  Elizabeth  Peer  (a  la 
Maxim’s  in  black,  with  plumes 
and  pearls) ; 

Leonard  Gross,  European  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look ; 

Bernard  Valery  (New  York 
Daily  News); 

Bernard  Redmont,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  and  Mrs.  Red¬ 
mont,  who  shared  a  table  with 
the  Morris  Rosenbergs  of  AP; 

UPI’s  A.  Allan  Priaulx  and 
his  wife. 

Wives,  too,  of  course,  in  full 
plumage:  B.  J.  Cutler’s  Carol, 
in  coral  organza;  Mrs.  Cody,  in 
wild  rose  satin,  and  Cherry 
Cook,  in  peach  floral  lace,  were 
outstanding. 

Surprise :  Texas’  governor 
John  Connally  and  Mrs.  Con- 
nally,  who  dashed  in  for  cock¬ 
tails. 

The  gala  was  an  exceptional 
event  for  the  A.A.P.A.,  a  serious 
body  of  journalists,  most  of  them 
diplomatic  correspondents,  who 
met  once  a  month  to  hear  a 
speaker  in  their  field — usually 
an  “informed  source,”  who  may, 
or  may  not,  be  quoted. 

When  president  Root  hands 
over  the  gavel  to  his  successor, 
it  w’ill  be  to  a  British  journalist; 
the  honor  alternates  between 
British  and  American  members. 
The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  to  protect  the  professional  in¬ 
terests  of  its  active  members — 
in  other  words  to  maintain 
smooth  relations  with  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  and  also  with  the 
French  police. 

• 

Aim  Over  Readers, 
Neuliarth  Advises 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  and  president  of  Gannett 
Florida  Corporation,  sums  up  a 
new  breed  of  newsroom  philoso¬ 
phy  as  “raising  your  aim  for 
today’s  readers.” 

To  aim  over  the  readers, 
rather  than  under  them,  means 
success,  Neuharth  said  in  an 
address  to  the  Florida  Public 
Relations  Association  here 
(Dec.  8). 

“Today’s  public,”  he  said, 
“wants  publications  that  talk  up 
to  them — talk  simply,  clearly, 
truthfully  and  boldly.” 

“Readers  may  want  us  to 
raise  our  aim  a  bit  and  lower 
our  voices  a  little  bit,”  he  said. 


Apollo  Launch  Photo 
Is  Popular  Offering 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

Residents  of  Brevard  County, 
Florida,  who  normally  take 
space  shots  in  their  stride,  stood 
in  line  to  obtain  pictures  of  the 
Apollo  V  launch  which  were 
offered  as  a  public  service  by 
Today. 

Within  four  days,  more  than 
10,000  copies  of  the  launch  pic¬ 
ture,  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  November  10,  the  day 
after  the  Apollo  V  shot,  had  been 
claimed  by  Brevard  residents. 

The  picture  taken  by  a  Today 
photographer.  Bob  Gapsby,  had 
been  given  an  8  column  by  10^ 
inch  display  by  Managing  Editor 
Jack  Breibart.  The  Today  logo 
was  reversed  into  the  top  of  the 
picture. 

The  first  offering  of  the  free 
black  and  white  photo  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  small  box  on  page 
one,  November  27.  Within  five 
hours  after  the  paper  was  de¬ 
livered,  the  initial  printing  of 
3,000  photos  (limit  one  to  the 
customer)  was  exhausted. 

A  second  printing  was  made 
available  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  27,  and  announced  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  front 
page  November  28.  By  9:00  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  lines 
of  persons  wanting  to  obtain  the 
photo  were  forming  outside  To¬ 
day’s  offices. 

A  manufacturer  of  space  kits 
requested  a  purchase  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  picture  to  place  in 
his  mailing  packages. 

• 

60th  Anniversary 
Fete  Honors  Owens 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Leo  E.  Owens,  owner  of  three 
California  dailies,  was  honor 
guest  here  at  a  dinner  marking 
his  60th  anniversary  of  a  news¬ 
paper  career  begun  with  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

A  former  publisher  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Post,  he  has  figpired  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  14 
newspapers.  Present  properties 
are  the  Richmond  Independent, 
Berkeley  Gazette  and  Whittier 
Daily  News. 

The  anniversary  hosts  were 
his  children:  Lee  E.  Owens, 
Mrs.  Ronald  Vincent,  Owen  M. 
Owens  and  Peter  J.  Owens. 
Guests  included  Warren  Brown 
Jr.,  and  Mynatt  Smith,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  California  news¬ 
papers. 

The  publisher  was  presented 
with  the  story  of  his  life  written 
by  his  son,  Lee,  and  with  a  port¬ 
folio  of  newspaper  writings  and 
clippings  about  his  long  business 
career. 
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WINNERS  of  the  Edward  ScoH  Beck  awards  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  staffers  for  outstanding  writing,  report¬ 
ing,  or  photography  this  year  are:  left  to  right,  front 
row — Ronald  Kotulak,  science  editor;  William  Jones, 
reporter;  Chesly  Manly,  roving  correspondent;  Gwen 
Morgan,  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  London  bureau 


who  accepted  an  award  on  behalf  of  her  husband, 
Arthur  Veysey,  London  bureau  chief;  and  Phil  Masci- 
one,  photographer.  Rear  row — Michael  Budrys,  pho¬ 
tographer;  Edward  Feeney,  photographer,  and  Casey 
Bukro,  reporter. 


mm 

257  Editors 
Assigned  to 
AP  Studies 

Don  Carter  of  the  Record  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  general 
chairman  of  the  1968  study  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  o*  257  edi¬ 
tors  assigned  to  committees. 

Twenty  committees  in  all  will 
operate  during  the  year,  com- 
i  piling  reports  on  many  phases  of 
I  journalism  and  .4P  operations. 

Newly  named  this  year  is  a 
;  committee  to  study  “Home  and 
Family”  news — stories  that 
!  might  have  been  classified  pre¬ 
viously  as  women’s  news. 

The  committees  and  their 
chairmen  and  vicechairmen  are: 

Foreign  News — Robert  Clark, 
Louisville  Times,  and  Rene 
Cazenave,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner. 

I  Freedom  of  Information — Hu 
Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World,  and  A1  Hewitt, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

General  News  —  Richard 
Symser,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger,  and  Arthur  Bertel- 
son,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

History  and  Records — Paul 
Swensson,  Newspaper  Fund, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Donald 
Smith,  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
News. 

Home  and  Family — Charles  T. 
Alexander  Jr.,  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald,  and  Truman 
Stacey,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press. 

Journalism  Research — Donald 
R.  Geggie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun,  and  Edward 
Miller,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Media  Competition — Kenneth 
Michael,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  and  Ernest 
Chard,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald. 

Member  Citations  —  Burton 
Blazar,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star 
Gazette,  and  Alan  Moyer,  Wichi¬ 
ta  (Kans.)  Eagle. 

News  Content — Henry  Mac¬ 
Leod,  Seattle  Times,  and  James 
Welch,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital. 

News  Display — Robert  Fichen- 
berg,  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  and  George  Gill, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

News  Enterprise  —  Thomas 
Fesperman,  Charlotte  (N,  C.) 
Observer,  and  Ian  Menzies, 
Boston  Globe. 

News  Promotion — Robert  Hai- 
man,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  Sam  Cothran, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier. 

Newsphoto — John  Quinn,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 


N.  Y.,  and  James  Head,  Today, 
Cocoa,  Fla. 

Personnel — James  P.  Brown 
Jr.,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  and 
Joseph  Smyth,  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  Del. 

Politics  and  Elections — Fred 
Pettijohn,  Fort  Laxulerdale 
(Fla.)  News,  and  Larry  New¬ 
man,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Production  Processes — Larry 
Jinks,  Miami  Herald,  and  Don 
Wilder,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger, 

Sports — Michael  Grehl,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
Clarence  Burgeson,  Austin 
(Minn.)  Herald. 

State  Studies — Thomas  Reay, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Thomas  Ferguson,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Think  Tank — Prof.  Ralph 
Holsinger,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  and  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  Barrett,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

Writing — Charles  Hamilton, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 
• 

Pearl  Harbor  File 
Given  Institution 

Stanford,  Calif. 

A  United  Press  news  report 
on  the  day  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  has  been  presented 
to  Stanford’s  Hoover  Institution 
by  Robert  F.  Schulz,  now  an 
Electronics  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  employe  here. 

Schulz,  on  duty  in  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KSTP,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  on 
Dec.  7,  1941,  had  saved  a  car¬ 
bon  roll  of  the  report  containing 


an  almost  unbroken  string  of 
224  separate  dispatches.  These 
began  with  the  White  House 
announcement  of  the  attack. 

The  UP  copy  roll  was  added 
to  the  Institution’s  primary 
source  materials  on  the  Pacific 
War.  These  include  the  papers 
of  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
and  of  Admiral  Robert  A. 
Theobold. 


Tipoffs  Given 
On  PR  Copy 

San  Francisco 

Tipoffs  on  the  content  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  releases  come  in  the 
first  words  of  the  story,  says 
Donald  White,  financial  editor, 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

If  the  company’s  president  or 
board  chairman  are  the  first 
words  of  the  release,  it  is  news 
that  is  favorable  to  the  company, 
he  says. 

But  if  the  release  starts: 
“Offty-Goofty  Corp.  today  re¬ 
ported  ...”  one  can  readily  as¬ 
sume  the  rest  of  the  news  is  not 
bullish.” 

The  company  “spokesman”  is 
used  to  spread  such  bad  news  as 
a  plant  closing.  And  less  than 
full  disclosure  is  utilized  in  cases 
of  concealed  nepotism,  where  the 
appointee  is  fully  described  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  matter  of  being  the 
son  of  the  chairman  of  the  board. 


Hill  and  Knowlton 
Promotes  4  VP’s 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  coun¬ 
seling  firm,  has  four  new  senior 
vicepresidents. 

They  are:  Charles  L.  Black, 
Edward  J.  Doherty,  Carl  B. 
Lewis  and  Carl  G.  Thompson. 

Black,  who  joined  Hill  and 
Knowlton  in  1951,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  firm  in  1960. 
He  previously  was  managing 
editor  of  Flying  magazine,  and 
earlier  was  a  Missouri  news¬ 
paperman  and  radio  newscaster. 

In  17  years  with  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Doherty  has  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  a  number 
of  client  companies  and  industry 
associations  in  the  fields  of  aero¬ 
space,  petroleum,  food,  travel, 
insurance,  phramaceuticals,  and 
others. 

Lewis  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  17  years  as  account  executive 
and  vicepresident.  He  has  served 
in  South  Bend  and  Cincinnati 
offices  before  coming  to  New 
York.  Prior  to  joining  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  he  was  with  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Thompson,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  firm  since  1958,  heads  the 
Environmental  Health  Unit.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  New  York,  he 
was  manager  of  the  firm’s  Wash¬ 
ington  office.  He  was  brought  to 
New  York  as  account  executive 
for  the  tobacco  industry.  Earlier 
he  had  been  news  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 
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‘Action  Line  Work 
Provides  Training’ 


By  Clay  Robison 

Learning  the  whereabouts  of 
a  pair  of  Siamese  twins  and 
finding  out  where  Christmas 
trees  are  grown  have  been  two 
of  my  assignments  during  the 
past  few'  months. 

Those  assignments  and  others 
I  have  received  while  working 
on  Action  Line,  the  San  Antonio 
Light’s  reader-service  column, 
have  provided  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  as  I  prepare  for  a  career  in 
journalism. 

As  a  young  reporter  on  the 
Action  Line  staff,  I  have  learned 
how'  to  obtain  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  from  different  types  of 
persons  while  helping  perform 
the  reader  services  for  which 
Action  Line  columns  are  knowm. 

The  ability  to  obtain  accurate 
information  will  be  essential  in 
any  branch  of  journalism  I 
enter. 

A  20-year-old  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  Trinity  University  in 
San  Antonio,  I  am  one  of  three 
part-time  reporters  on  the 
Action  Line  staff. 

My  job  consists  primarily  of 
finding  answers  to  questions 
asked  by  readers.  Ed  Foster,  a 
newspaperman  for  13  years, 
heads  the  Action  Line  staff  and 
writes  the  column. 

Emphasis  on  Farts 

I  started  working  on  Action 
Line  in  September  after  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  a  general- 
assignment  intern  on  the  Light’s 
city-desk  staff.  I  believe  the 
training  I  have  received  on  the 
reader-service  column  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  training  I  receiv’ed 
on  general  assignments. 

One  advantage  of  general- 
assignment  training  over  Action 
Line  work,  however,  is  the 
writing  experience  which  the 
former  provides. 

Although  I  gain  no  experience 
in  newswriting  on  Action  Line, 

I  do  learn  to  evaluate  informa¬ 
tion.  As  Foster  has  explained,  an 
Action  Line  reporter  gets  as 
much  information  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  possible  and  then  deter¬ 
mines  how  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  pertinent  to  the 
reader’s  question. 

A  journalist  works  with 
people,  and  the  begin  .?r  must 
learn  how  to  deal  with  different 
types  of  persons.  Through  my 
work  on  Action  Line,  I  have 
dealt  with  many  different  types. 

I  have  talked  with  university 
professors.  Then  one  day  I  also 


met  a  woman  who  lived  with  her 
ailing  husband  and  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  one  retarded,  in  a  dirty, 
shabby  house. 

.4bout  Christmas  Trees 

Some  persons,  such  as  public- 
relations  men,  are  used  to  an¬ 
swering  reporters’  questions. 
Other  persons,  such  as  the 
woman  who  commented,  “Imag¬ 
ine  that,’’  when  I  told  her  I  was 
with  Action  Line,  are  not. 

Many  sources,  such  as  the  man 
I  recently  talked  with  about 
Christmas  trees,  have  been  co¬ 
operative  and  informative. 

The  man,  a  representative  for 
a  company  that  sells  Christmas 
trees,  supplied  more  than  enough 
information  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  about  where  Christmas 
trees  are  grown. 

But  not  all  my  conversations 
with  sources  have  been  so  pro¬ 
ductive.  Some  persons  are  im¬ 
polite  and  hesitant  to  talk  to 
reporters. 

Although  most  public  officials 
and  public-relations  men  are  co- 
operativ'e,  they  sometimes  are 
hampered  by  red  tape. 

I  recently  called  an  official  in 
a  state  office.  Instead  of  asking 
for  general  information  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  comments,  I  had 
to  dictate  a  specific  question 
word  by  word  to  the  official  so 
that  he  could  get  someone  else 
to  prepare  an  answer. 

A  prepared  answer  in  that 
case  was  satisfactory.  But  ob¬ 
servations  and  comments  by  the 
official  may  have  provided  valu¬ 
able  information  for  our  readers. 

How  To  Be  Tactful 

Troy  Griffin,  another  Trinity 
journalism  student  who  has  been 
working  on  Action  Line  since  its 
beginning  last  Februar>’,  said 
that  while  working  he  “has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  han¬ 
dling  information  sources.” 

“I  have  learned  to  be  tactful 
yet  forceful  when  dealing  with 
such  persons,”  he  said. 

Experience  on  Action  Line 
also  teaches  the  importance  of 
verifying  information.  One  rea¬ 
son  we  learn  to  be  accurate  is 
because  we  hear  about  our  mis¬ 
takes  from  our  readers— either 
by  mail  or  over  our  telephone 
recorders. 

During  my  first  several  weeks 
on  the  Action  Line  staff,  I 
worked  on  a  question  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Hilton 


sisters,  Siamese  twins  who  once 
performed  in  vaudeville  and 
used  to  live  in  San  Antonio. 

The  question  required  weeks 
of  work  because  the  sisters  left 
San  Antonio  many  years  ago 
and  most  persons  who  knew'  them 
no  longer  live  in  the  city. 

We  finally  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  believed  the 
twins  were  dead.  We  had  no 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  the 
man’s  information. 

We  published  the  man’s 
opinion  and  attributed  it  to  him. 

.4  Mailer  for  Correclion 

After  that  information  was 
read  in  the  column,  w'e  received 
a  call  from  a  w'oman  who  said 
she  had  seen  the  Hilton  sisters 
working  in  a  supermarket  in 
North  Carolnia. 

We  called  the  supermarket, 
verified  what  the  woman  had 
said  and  ran  the  new'  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  column. 

Although  mistakes  in  other 
editorial  matter  in  the  news¬ 
paper  result  in  complaints  and 
corrections  from  readers.  Action 
Line  readers,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  column,  have  easy 
access  to  our  attention. 

As  a  general-assignment  re¬ 
porter  I  learned  some  of  the 
same  essentials  of  journalism 
that  I  am  now'  learning  on  the 
Action  Line  staff.  But  the  fact 
that  I  am  learning  them  on 
Action  Line  is  indicative  of  the 
value  of  such  work  as  a  train¬ 
ing  ground. 


Printing  Machinery 
Earnings  Top  1 1  % 

Washington 

The  average  stockholder’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  industry 
earned  a  return  of  11.2%,  after 
taxes,  in  1965  and  1966,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  suney  of  the  country’s 
most  profitable  businesses. 

Rates  of  return  are  based  on 
net  income  after  provisions  for 
federal  income  and  all  other  in¬ 
come  taxes,  divided  by  the  aver¬ 
age  stockholder’s  investment. 
Stockholder’s  investment  con¬ 
sists  of  capital  stock  outstand¬ 
ing,  paid-in  or  other  capital  sur¬ 
plus,  earned  surplus,  surplus  re- 
serv'es,  and  minority  interest  in 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  less 
any  reported  appreciation. 

The  FTC  survey,  containing 
reports  of  returns  from  321 
companies,  in  23  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  show'ed  that  profit  rates 
ranged  from  21.1%  for  drugs 
and  medicines  dow'n  to  5.3%  for 
the  meat  products  industry. 

The  profit  rate  for  radio  and 
television  equipment  and  related 
products  was  16.8%  in  1965  and 
19.8%  in  1966. 


‘Trade  Tips’ 
Newsletter 
Is  Dropped 

Washington 

The  government  economy  axe 
has  fallen  on  a  service  to  busi¬ 
ness  editors  of  new'spapers.  As 
a  result,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  save  about  $2,- 
750  annually. 

More  than  50  editors  w'ere 
notified  early  this  month  that 
a  w'eekly  feature  called  “Trade 
Tips”  which  they  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  for  about  two  years 
w'ould  be  discontinued  and  “the  ! 
government’s  need  to  econo¬ 
mize”  w'as  given  as  the  reason. 
Economy,  however,  was  not  the 
only  reason. 

“Trade  Tips”  provided  infor¬ 
mation  about  opportunities  for 
export  business  in  various 
countries.  For  instance,  the  final 
issue  reported  that  Nicaragua 
wanted  machinery  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  automobile  filter  cart¬ 
ridges,  Portugal  needed  coin-  [ 
operated  vending  machines  and 
automatic  microwave  ovens  for 
restaurants,  and  Trinidad  was 
in  the  market  for  all  types  of 
greeting  cards,  seals,  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  and  Christmas 
tree  lighting  sets.  j 

The  “Trade  Tips”  feature  was  j 
made  up  from  galley  proofs  of 
International  Commerce,  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment.  That  publication  usu¬ 
ally  contains  a  couple  of 
hundred  w'orld  trade  opportunity 
items  from  w'hich  a  dozen  or  so 
W'ere  selected  and  sent  to  a 
special  mailing  list  of  business 
editors. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Information  for 
Domestic  and  International 
Business  said  that  w'hen  the 
“Trade  Tips”  feature  was 
started  tw'o  years  ago  it  was 
w'ell  received  by  the  new’spaper 
business  editors.  Last  summer, 
in  accordance  w'ith  standard 
practice  of  government  bureaus 
and  agencies,  recipients  w'ere 
circularized  as  to  whether  they 
w'ished  to  be  kept  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list.  On  the  basis  of  replies 
the  mailing  list  for  “Trade  Tips” 
dropped  off  50  percent. 

In  that  situation  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  feature  had 
reached  the  end  of  its  useful 
life  span  and  decided  to  drop  it 
and  save  the  small  cost. 

International  Commerce  is 
available  by  subscription  to  all 
business  men  who  are  interested 
in  export  trade.  It  is  available 
free  to  newspapermen  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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the  Sky  Club  in  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  building  on  Monday. 

43  ‘Errors’  in  One  Report 

While  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  discuss  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  within  the  group  of 
which  he  is  now  chairman,  he 
was  highly  critical  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  reporting. 
“I  counted  43  errors  in  one  re¬ 
port,”  he  told  us. 

More  generally  he  said  that 
the  business  press  had  resorted 
to  publishing  rumors  and  con¬ 
jecture.  Some  of  the  stories — 
particularly  those  relating  to 
disposal  of  certain  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  possessions — he  suggested 
were  distasteful  and  unneces¬ 
sary. 

He  said  that  he  had  always 
considered  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  as  “good  clean  healthy  fun,” 
despite  the  high  degree  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  competitive  element  also 
led  to  “spitefulness.” 

Harper,  who  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London  where 
Interpublic  problems  were  also 
aired  in  print,  indicated  that 
there  had  been  no  news  black¬ 
out  and  that  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  answer  reporter’s 
questions.  “Just  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  my  secretary  in 
the  future,  if  you  want  to  see 
me,”  he  added. 

Cost  Reduction  Operation 

Another  group  gathered 
around  Healy,  former  chairman 
of  McCann-Erickson,  who  came 
out  of  semi-retirement  to  replace 
Harper  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  He  said  Inter¬ 
public  “has  had  a  bad  press,  but 
perhaps  it  was  our  fault.”  He 
estimated  that  his  assignment 
would  take  about  three  years  to 
complete,  although  most  major 
changes  had  been  made.  How¬ 
ever,  qualifying  his  statement, 
he  added,  “but  I  can’t  be  sure 
about  that.” 

Healy  did  not  like  the  word 
“retrenchment”  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  changes  made 
within  the  group.  “It’s  simply  a 
cost  reduction  operation,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  noted  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  not  entirely  one  of 
staff  dismissals  as  unprofitable 
limbs  of  the  Interpublic  tree 
were  lopped  off,  saying,  “we’re 
also  making  new  appointments 
in  some  key  positions.  We  need 
new  people  for  the  growth  which 
we  must  ultimately  achieve.” 

Healy  said  that  unfavorable 
economic  conditions  in  Europe 
had  been  one  of  the  factors 


leading  to  “cost  reduction”  with¬ 
in  Interpublic  companies.  But  he 
agreed  that  “most  of  the  fat”  is 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  said 
that  it  had  still  not  been  decided 
whether  Johnstone  Inc.  would  be 
merged  into  another  Interpublic 
agency. 

Would  the  group  “go  public” 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
financial  readjustment? 

“It  might  well  be  so,  but  I 
can’t  give  a  definite  answer  at 
the  present  time,”  said  Healy. 

Harmful  to  Solicitations 

Paul  Foley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
one  of  Interpublic’s  most  profit¬ 
able  components,  said  the  ad¬ 
verse  publicity  had  had  a 
“harmful  effect  on  current  new 
business  solicitations,”  and 
noted,  “we’ve  never  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  decreased  profitability 
of  the  group.” 

William  S.  Taggart,  executive 
vicepresident,  finance,  denied 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  pay  media  bills.  He 
said  that  tardiness  in  this  re¬ 
spect  had  been  caused  by  “con¬ 
tention”  and  by  the  group’s 
computer  operation. 

Taggart  said  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
had  given  Interpublic  a  lower 
credit  rating.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  Interpublic  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  rating.  D&B,  he 
added,  had  recently  completed  a 
credit  investigation  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  results. 
(Earlier,  Harper  described  as 
completely  “irresponsible”  a  re¬ 
port  that  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.  had  refused  to  certify  Inter¬ 
public’s  1966  financial  state¬ 
ment.) 

.Satisfied  With  Reeords 

Taggart  said  that  two  of  In¬ 
terpublic’s  clients  had  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
financial  records.  “They  came 
away  satisfied,”  he  said.  He 
blamed  current  apprehension 
about  the  group  on  rumors  fed 
by  poor  reporting. 

On  the  account  side,  David 
Williams,  senior  vicepresident, 
said  there  were  no  fears  for  the 
future  with  our  15  or  so  “bread 
and  butter  clients.”  Interpublic 
had  received  written  and  verbal 
assurance  that  these  blue  chip 
advertisers  would  be  staying 
with  their  respective  agencies. 
He  said  that  any  accounts 
moving  in  the  near  future  had 
been  shaky  before  the  group’s 
problems  wfere  given  prominence. 

On  the  face  of  what  was  said 
at  this  Christmas  party,  it 
seemed  that  Interpublic’s  recent 
hangup  on  communications  is  at 
least  partly  broken. 


AGENCY  ACTIVITY 

Elsewhere  in  the  agency  field 
a  new  consumer  advertising 
agency — Creamer-Colarossi  Inc. 
— has  been  formed  as  part  of  a 
re-organization  of  the  corporate 
structure  of  Basford  Inc. 

Basford  stockholders  approved 
the  establishment  of  a  parent 
company.  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter  Inc.,  and  the  formation  of 
Creamer-Colarossi  Inc.  as  a  CCI 
subsidiary  to  service  consumer 
accounts.  Donald  E.  Creamer, 
president  of  Basford  Inc.,  will 
serve  as  president  of  CCI  and 
Creamer-Colarossi  Inc.  Ben 
Colarossi,  creative  director,  joins 
the  firm  as  senior  VP  president 
of  CCI  and  Creamer-Colarossi 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  vp  and 
creative  director  at  Ketchum 
.MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc. 

At  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  the 
plan  is  to  be  “prepared  for  con¬ 
tinued  progress.”  Since  its 
founding,  DDB  has  had  only 
three  directors,  Messrs  Doyle, 
Dane  and  Bernbach.  At  the  next 
stockholders’  meeting  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  board  will  recommend 
appointment  of  six  new  direc¬ 
tors.  Important  changes  planned 
include  the  election  of  Joseph  R. 
Daly  to  presidency  of  the  agency 
(a  title  formerly  held  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Bernbach  who  becomes 
chairman) ;  appointment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Gage  as  executive  VP  and 
creative  director;  and  elevation 
of  Edward  T.  Russell  to  execu¬ 
tive  VP  status. 

*  *  * 

MERGER 

A  merger  between  Cleveland’s 
largest  agency,  Griswold-Eshle- 
man  Co.  and  New  York’s  -Mogul 
Baker  Byrne  Weiss  produces  a 
new  shop  with  billing  of  $40 
million  and  four  offices. .  . .  Wells 
Rich  Green  are  ready  to  go  with 
a  new  Braniff  campaign  which 
will  use  extensive  newspaper 
advertising  ...  30  new  agencies 
were  formed  in  New  York  this 
year.  Most  profitable  among 
them  is,  reportedly,  Lois  Holland 
Calloway,  billing  $8  million  in 
three  months. 

*  *  * 

FLAT  CHAMPAGNE 
Craig  Claiborne  provided  food 
for  thought  on  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  New  York  Times  food 
expert  took  off  after  airline 
advertising  and  crash-landed  in 
prestigious  print  some  of  the 
promises  made  by  Madison  -Ave¬ 
nue  to  Joe  Citizen. 

To  pirate  just  a  few  of  Clai¬ 
borne’s  words:  “The  airlines  talk 
about  gourmet  meals  and  red 
carpet  service.  They  speak  of 
crazy  little  ovens  and  use  slo¬ 
gans  like  ‘Come  aboard  hungry 
and  loosen  your  seat  belt.’  They 
offer  everything  but  finger  bowls 
and  their  food,  some  of  the  ads 
claim,  is  inspired  by  Maxim’s 


or  ‘21’.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of 
this  introduction,  the  Times’ 
gourmet  went  on  to  prick  the 
promotional  bubbles,  to  describe 
flat  champagrne — in  one  case 
“Grapey  New  York  State  vari¬ 
ety” — and  to  enumerate  a  list 
which  was  “endless”  of  short¬ 
comings  noticed  during  recent 
flights  with  a  number  of  car¬ 
riers  which  had  promised 
superlative  victuals. 

We  sought  airline  comment  on 
the  vinegary  words  of  the  Times 
food  writer.  At  Pan  American, 
one  of  the  half  dozen  lines  men¬ 
tioned,  the  PR  boys  were  quite 
unflustered:  “Well,  you  know, 
nobody  can  quite  please  Craig,” 
we  were  told.  “He’s  a  perfec¬ 
tionist.  Anj'W'ay,  the  criticisms 
he  made  of  us  were  based  on 
experience  of  a  short  haul  flight. 
We  can’t  do  the  full  job  on  short 
flights.  Our  ads  (produced  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson)  aren’t 
keyed  to  short  flights  .  .  .” 

At  Trans  World  Airlines,  the 
spokesman  was  very  affable.  “I 
enjoyed  the  piece.  Very 
amusing!  Sure  our  ad  guys 
(Foote,  Cone  and  Belding)  use 
some  pretty  fancy  words.  I’m 
not  always  sure  what  they  mean 
myself,  but  they  sound  very 
good.” 

Did  he  think  the  implication 
was  that  airlines  just  could  not 
deliver  the  service  their  ads 
boasted? 

“Well  er  .  .  .  yes,  you  could 
read  it  that  way.” 

Did  it  apply  to  the  current 
TW-A  campaign?  “Oh,  no.  I  do  a 
lot  of  traveling,  and  I  think  our 
food  lives  up  to  its  promotion.” 

Let’s  give  Claiborne  the  last 
word:  “In  sum,  I  simply  wish 
the  airlines  would  stop  seducing 
me  and  the  public  with  all  those 
honeyed  words,  promising  the 
moon’s  green  cheese  and  de¬ 
livering  a  product — to  choose  a 
metaphor — that  is  pasteurized.” 

• 

Desert  Sun  Papers 
Sold  to  Firestone 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

The  Desert  Sun  newspapers, 
owned  by  George  E.  Cameron  Jr. 
for  the  last  12  years,  have  been 
sold  to  Leonard  K.  Firestone, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
l)er  Co.  of  California.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  not  disclosed. 

In  the  sale  are  the  Palm 
Springs  Desert  Sun,  which 
Cameron  converted  from  a 
weekly  to  an  afternoon  daily; 
and  the  Yucaipa  and  Calimesa 
News-Mirror,  a  weekly.  Fire¬ 
stone  said  Carl  W.  Schoos  would 
continue  as  publisher. 

Cameron  still  owms  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Palm  Springs  and  Bur¬ 
bank. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


‘Anywhere  in  World’ 
Slogan  Gets  Linage 


By  Stan  Fiii»ne8!« 

('.AM.  Frovidcnrr  Journal  and  Itulirlin 


IWAW — International  Want 
Ad  Week — is  set  for  April  21-28, 
1968,  and  according  to  Ruth 
Welling,  CAM  of  the  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  Sews,  “no  other 
Classified  promotion  has  such  an 
impact  on  the  public.” 

Ruth  is  the  indefatigable  pro¬ 
moter  and  practitioner  of  Want 
Ads.  This  will  be  the  second 
year  for  her  as  chairman  of 
IWAW,  and  even  though  she’s 
been  darn  busy  as  chairman, 
productivity  at  the  Daily  News 
ceitainly  hasn’t  suffered. 

“Want  an  18.9%  increase?” 
she  asks  and  goes  on  to  report 
what  International  Want  Ad 
Week  did  for  the  Sidney  Daily 
News. 

Her  paper  showed  these  per¬ 
formance  gains  in  the  three 
months  following  IWAW  last 
year: 

AI)  C.OI  NT 


April 

18%  gain 

May 

23%  gain 

June 

32%  gain 

CLASSIFIED 

DISPLAY  AD 

COINT 

April 

8.9%  gain 

May 

30.6%  gain 

June 

17.1%  gain 

TOTAL 

LINAGE 

April 

7.16%  gain 

May 

31.02%  gain 

June 

21.51%  gain 

Ruth  is  energetic,  charming 
and  capable,  but  what  puts  her 
across,  even  abov’e  these  charac¬ 
teristics,  is  her  unshakable  be¬ 
lief,  her  conviction  al)out  the 
merits  and  the  workability  of 
those  Classified  ads,  whether  in 
Sidney,  Ohio,  or  anj-where  in  the 
world. 

The  IWAW  theme  is  “Want 
Ads  .  .  .  can  do  anything  .  .  . 
for  anybody  .  .  .  anytime  .  .  . 
anywhere  .  .  .  TRY  ONE!”,  and 
Ruth  took  her  own  promotion  a 
step  further  by  saying,  “Any¬ 
where  in  the  World — .” 

“Anywhere  in  the  world  .  .  .”, 
you  can  build  a  business  with 
Want  Ads.  Ruth  used  testimonial 
letters  from  business  firms  that 
got  their  start  with  a  Want  Ad. 

“Anywhere  in  the  world  .  .  .”, 
you  can  rebuild  with  a  Want  Ad. 
Ruth  cited  in  her  promotion  a 
family  that  had  used  Want  Ads 
regularly  for  25  years  and  then 
last  year  lost  everything  in  a 
tornado.  Promotion  ads  carried 
pictures  of  the  totally  demolished 
farmhouse  and  buildings  and 
pictures  of  the  new  home  then 
going  up — with  quotes  like,  “We 
are  gradually  building  up  our 
livestock  and  farm  machinery 
with  the  help  of  your  Want  Ads. 
We  could  not  begin  to  do  without 
them.” 

“Anywhere  in  the  world  .  .  .”, 
you  can  reach  more  people  with 
a  Want  Ad.  this  series,  Mrs. 


Welling  used  general  result 
stories  from  Want  Ad  users. 

Mrs.  Welling  stressed  no  spe¬ 
cial  rates.  Besides  the  in-paper 
promotion,  editorials  and  in¬ 
paper  stories  made  up  IWAW 
in  Sidney. 


Obituary 

Josephine  Greenway  Mc¬ 

Donald,  70,  wife  of  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  retired  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Michigan;  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Charles  M.  Green¬ 
way,  also  a  former  president  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Saginaw  Sews; 

Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Howard,  55,  publisher  of 
eight  weekly  newspapers  in  New 
Jersey;  onetime  sports  writer 
for  the  Irvington  Herald;  Dec. 

13. 

*  *  « 

Alexander  Malek,  50,  night 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Sews;  Dec.  12. 

*  «  * 

W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  90,  retired 
(1937)  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Dec. 
12. 

*  *  4> 

Ralph  R.  Finney,  74,  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript; 
Dec.  11. 

*  *  * 

David  E.  Bollinger,  56,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors; 
Dec.  6. 

*  * 

Jack  Ritledge,  59,  “Texas 
Today”  columnist  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Brownsville  Herald 
and  editor  of  the  Nevada  State 
Journal;  president  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Mexico  City  for  two  terms;  Dec. 

14. 

*  *  * 

Eben  Griffiths,  81,  onetime 
city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Engle;  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Socony  Mobil 
Oil  when  he  retired  in  1946; 
trustee  and  benefactor  of  St. 
Lawrence  University;  Dec.  12. 

*  «  * 

Grace  E.  Dcdley,  89,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Sun-Joumal  for  many  years; 
Dec.  12. 

*  *  ♦ 

Troy  L.  Knighton,  40,  Over¬ 
seas  Weekly  reporter  and  free 
lance  in  Saigon;  Dec.  13  in 
Honolulu  shooting  mystery. 


Vernon  L.  Black,  63,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  copy  editor; 
Dec.  15.  ! 

*  *  *  I 

Frank  Jay  Morris  Sr.,  80, 
founder  of  the  Suburban  Press 
Club  in  New  Jersey;  Dec.  12. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Clifi'ord,  65,  re-  j 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Press  I 
since  1921  and  brother  of  Louis  | 
Clifford,  its  city  editor;  Dec.  13. 

*  m  *  || 

John  Gardiner,  music  and  ' 
drama  critic  of  the  Windsor 

(Ont.)  Star  from  1949  to  1961; 
onetime  actor  who  became  a  for-  i 
eign  correspondent  for  INS;  also  ' 
worked  on  the  Sew  York  World; 
Dec.  16. 

«  *  * 

William  Wichard,  54,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post ;  Dec.  12. 

*  *  * 

Gardner  H.  Townsley,  69, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  (O.)  Western  Star  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Brown  Publishing  Co.;  former 
president  of  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association;  Dec.  16. 

♦  ♦  * 

Arthi’r  D.  Pierce,  70,  music 
critic,  historian,  philatelist;  one¬ 
time  associate  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  at  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post;  Dec.  18. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  M.  Wright,  62,  a 
former  Associated  Press  news¬ 
man  in  Washington  and  Dallas 
and  an  editor  with  Kiplinger 
Washington  Editors;  Dec.  18. 

*  *  « 

John  S.  Renwick,  73,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman; 
director  of  infonnation  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  New  York  until  his 
retirement  in  1959;  Dec.  19. 

i(e  * 

Basil  Dean,  52,  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal;  director  of 
Southam  Press  Ltd. ;  former 
president  of  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dec.  16. 

*  *  4^ 

Isaac  H.  Schwartz,  73,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  old  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Commercial-Tribune 
and  Times-Star;  Dec.  17. 

• 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

In  a  story  about  new  postal 
rates  (Dec.  16),  E&P  incor¬ 
rectly  attributed  a  newsletter 
comment  which  was  critical  of 
newspapers  to  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association.  The 
newsletter,  Friday  Report,  is 
published  by  Henry  R.  Hoke  Jr., 
of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
DMAA  has  no  connection  with 
it,  an  association  spokesman 
advised. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOllNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-C.tmsullants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas 


Business  Opportunities 

PARTNER  WITH  $40M  WANTED 
by  exclusive  offset  county  weekly 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  BIiIk., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph:  274-3670 


SO  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER 
Here  is  your  opportunity!  Several  ttood 
weekly  (one  daily  potential)  locations 
in  fast-erowing  areas  are  available. 
Needed:  3-man  teams  consisting  of  (1) 
newsman.  (2)  .advertising  man.  (3) 
printer-linotype  operator,  to  work  as  a 
team  All  typesetting-printing  equip-  ' 
ment  supplied.  No  investment  needed — 
just  young  enthusiastic  experience  and 
hard  workers. 

If  you  can  round  up  a  3-man  team.  ! 
write  to  Box  2049.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 
giving  full  details  about  each  member  I 
of  your  team.  A  good  opportunity  for  ; 
progressive  thinkers  and  workers  to  ' 
have  their  own  newspapers. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
tPayabIs  with  order) 

4-tiin(i  .  90c  per  lint,  per  iitut 

3-tini«  $1.00  per  lint,  ptr  istut 

$1.10  per  lint,  per  issue 
l-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Ceunt  flee  aytrape  words  per  lint. 

3  Maes  minimum 
(He  akhreeiations) 

Add  50c  for  bn  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
.available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
m  other  decorations,  changes  your  classL 


classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.S0 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times . $L35  ptr  line,  per  issue 

3-timts  . $1,45  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

2-timts  . $1.55  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

l-time  . $1.65  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
TnMdoY.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  arc  received,  arc  valid  for  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-7050 


.4NNOI'nc:ements  i 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 
NEWSPAPiai  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4511  | 

P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ' 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  , 
soiuility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  | 
is  si’hy  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact  , 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  ' 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ' 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490  Gads- 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATTON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

_ (205)  262-1761 _ 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa.  Ariz., 
S.520I.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


The  DIAL  AGENCY.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  #1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


l\eirspapers  Fttr  Sale 


$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,500 
to  $32,600  gross;  Nebraska,  $22,600  to 
$40,000;  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $36,000; 
Indiana-IIIinois.  $25,500  to  $67,590. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box 

133.  Emporia.  Kans.  66801. _ 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 
AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through-  i 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
^SJ^Jloosevelt.  Wheaton.  III.  60187 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es¬ 
tablished  weekly;  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  news,  advertising,  reputation  and 
profit;  fine  community.  Submit  quali¬ 
fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _  _ 

SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  long 
established.  Excellent  potential.  Has 
own  offset  plant  in  thriving  tourist 
resort.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

T^  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  offset  weik- 
lies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out.  $20- 
$24M  gross.  $6,000  down.  Write  Box 
C.  Mount  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 


S.F.  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  j 
grossing  $60M  and  growing.  Price  well 
below  gross.  All  or  part.  Box  2052,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  cleare<l  i 
$7,600  for  owner-director  working  part-  I 
time.  Potential  unlimite<l  for  go-getter 
willing  to  devote  full-time.  Owner  ! 
wants  to  attend  law  school.  Box  2087, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

KENTUCKY  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
price<l  at  gross  $35,000  includes  budd¬ 
ing;  29'4^  down.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Kans.,  66801. 


,  SUBURBAN  ObTSET  WEEKLY.  Chart  1 
i  Area  9.  S56M  gross  this  year ;  payroll 
I  only  $4,600.  Pull  price  $25M:  $5M 

down,  balance  $2.50  month.  Box  2119, 

1  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yetespapers  For  Sale 

SO.  CALIF  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
near  coast;  suburban  location.  Offset 
ami  hot -typo  e<|uipment.  $13,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyiler,  Newspaiier  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92806. 

TEXAS  SMALL  DAILY  in  Pan  Handle 
area.  Long  established.  County-seat 
location.  Grossing  $1.50M  but  under- 
develope<l.  Nice  retail  section.  New  dis¬ 
count  store  o|«ning  soon.  Letterpress 
plant  in  good  brick  building.  Owner  , 
retiring.  Call  or  write  Newspaper  ’ 
Service  Co.  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St..  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.,  70546.  (AC  318)  824-0475.  | 

INDIANA  WEEKLY,  fast-growing; 
could  do  much  l>etter  gross,  well  | 
e<iuipi>e<l.  Priced  $30,000,  29'r  down. 
Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  133,  Emiioria,  Kans.,  66801.  I 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

y'eirspapers  anted 

VETERAN  FATTIER/SON  TEAM 
seek  either  a  daily  with  average  15.000 
circulation,  or  a  weekly  with  50,000 
circulation  in  Zones  5.  3,  or  2.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write  to  Box  2056, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISewspapers  Wanted 

LA.  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED— Want 
to  buy  weeklies  grossing  $100,000  or 
more,  and  dailies  grossing  $200,000  or 
more.  Cash  or  terms  to  suit  seller.  I 
Write  B.  I.  Moody.  P.O.  Box  807,  ; 
Crowley,  La.,  70526.  ' 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  At'ailahle 

YOUNGER  THAN  BRADY— less  po¬ 
litical  than  Spock — rloctor  with  100- 
me<lical  columns  is  seeking  publisher. 
Write  Box  2086.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 
women" un" B  MEG  HOI  S tqvs^lw.t MX. 
They  get  addictetl— it’s  humor  written 
especially  for  them.  Send  for  sample 
columns.  Weekly.  Cayuga  Features. 
MacDougall.  N.Y.,  14501. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  li  PUILISHER  •  SSO  Third  Avmm  •  New  Yerh.  Now  Yerk  10022 
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Complete  Plants 


M  iscellaneous 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COMPLETE  PLANT— 13  Linotypes.  3 
Elrods,  2  Ludlows,  96-paee  press.  24* 
pa^e  press;  over  400  faces  and  fonts 
of  type.  Call  313-962-9139. 


Composing  Rtmm 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


FULLY  REBUILT  Model  5  Linotype. 
TTS  adapter  keyboard  and  perforator ; 
spiify  condition:  3  galleys  an  hour.  | 
Also  8-pt.  font  (unit  mat  of  Corona  j 
with  Erbar  bold)  and  mat  detector.  > 
Available  late  January,  early  Febru¬ 
ary.  Can  be  seen  anytime.  Going  offset. 
$5000.  Henry  Null,  The  Abington  Jour¬ 
nal,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.,  18411.  (717)  ' 
587-1148. 


FOR  SALE:  SET  JUSTOWRITER.  9-  i 
pt.,  A-1  condition- -$3600 :  820  Head¬ 
liner.  new  June,  with  5  fonts — $1200; 
Friden  Typro  with  12  fonts— $450: 
model  1900  Addressograph  with  cabinet 
— $500:  two  makeup  tables  $375.  Piece¬ 
meal  or  all  for  $6,000.  (Save  $50).  Con¬ 
tact  Dennis  Hanson,  Farm-Market  ! 
News,  Pipestone,  Minnesota  56164. 


THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo- 
Lathes  and  2  Electronic  Tracers,  less 
than  1-year  old.  Delivery  in  February. 
Pay  after  March  1968.  Priced  righti 
Contact:  Les  Daughtry,  Publisher,  (AC 
713)  SH  4-3611,  Galveston,  Texas. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley.  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 


2  ALPHATYPE  photo  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  48  fonts  and  all  parts.  Original 
cost  $35,000;  sacrificing  both  for 
$25,000.  Less  than  2  years  old.  Clark 
Ptg.  Co..  1606  Burlington,  No.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  64116.  (816)  VI  2-8283. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  ali  over  the  Unitol  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
\vho  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai)er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


'I”1'S  Standard  Perforator.  Mint  condi¬ 
tion.  S.N.  8104.  Teletypist  Service,  152 
W.  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036.  I 


LUDLOW,  World's  most  modern  lay-  I 
out,  63  mats— many  sticks,  rules,  etc.  j 
Initial  cost  over  $21,000.  Priced  for  ' 
immediate  sale.  Write  or  'phone  Mr. 
Re<lson,  Mart  Press  Co..  356  West 
Huron.  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  (312) 
944-7400. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WIRETYER,  model  lOlBA,  automatic  ' 
compression  head,  in-feed  and  out-feed. 
High  Epe^.  Single  tie  or  double  tie. 
Spare  tying  head.  Southtown  E^no-  ; 
mist,  728  W.  66th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60621.  Ph:  312-487-1400,  ext.  18. 


Miscellaneous 


ONE  6-FT  WEB  36"  DRYER.  4  chill 
rolls,  refrigerated  recirculating  unit, 
whirler,  line-up  table,  air  compressor, 
are  light,  frame,  #481  Robertson 
camera,  miscellaneous  equipment.  Gil¬ 
bert  Rains,  Box  661,  Hutchinson,  Kan¬ 
sas  67501.  Phono  (AC  316)  MO  5-5551. 


COMET  LINOTYPE  2663,  with  TTS 
unit.  $6,875:  G-4  Intertype  22790,  quad- 
der  saw  $6,250:  5  extra  magazines  and 
mats  $1,000;  Hammond  Glider  saw, 
$500  ;  Monomelt  Planer,  page  size. 
$725  :  Nolan  Pedestal  Router  $75:  Ham¬ 
mond  Easy-Caster,  8  column  $500;  1- 
Ton  Pot,  6  water-cooled  molds,  $200: 
Potter  8-column  proof  press  $250:  El¬ 
rod.  9  molds  $1,250;  Hoe  page  mat 
roller  $500 ;  Model  E.  Goss  Duplex,  8- 
page  press  $1,000;  Photo-Lathe  12"  x 
18",  $2,750  ;  All  in  excellent  condition.  I 
Kernel  Publications,  1523  East  St.,  I 
Walnut  Creek,  California  94598.  Phone 
(AG  415)  935-3000. 


KENRO  “VERTICAL"  24.  18"  x  24"  I 
Graphic  Arts  Camera  and  model  10"  ' 
Kodak  Ektalith  with  large  tank,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Both  -best  offer  over 
$1100.  F.O.B.  Spokane.  U.R.M.  Stores, 
Inc..  Box  2162,  S|K>kane,  Washington 
99210.  Phone  (AC  509)  HU  9-2620, 
e.xtension  27. 


6  LINOTYPES 

Model  14,  #38847  —  Mo.IeI  18,  #23257 
Moriel  18.  Jr23219  —  Motlel  18,  #23233 
Model  19.  Jr21251  —  Model  25,  *36237 
3  INTERTYPES  Model  C35M,  #10359 
Model  C25M,  #10428 
Model  C35M.  #10317 
VANDERCOOK  PROOF  PRESS 
Mralel  22,  #91 1 L 

HAMMOND  GLIDER  TRIM  SAW 
M<Mlel  64B,  ^?6321 
3  JAMPOL  PUSHERS 
800  TON  HOE 

Direct  Pressure  Molding  Machine 
5  TON  .MELTING  POT  with  cart  dump 
Many  other  items 

Contact:  J.  J.  Rogers.  The  Oregonian 
1320  SW  Bdway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201 


HARRIS  OFFSET  LTG  .^575.  171.7  x 
22 i.j—  spray  gun.  new  blankets  and  ink 
rollers,  spare  set  rollers,  blankets; 
three  carts:  under  ixrwer ;  available 
now— $21.50.  Justowriter  stand  and 
winder— $1 25.  Volksmuth  Printers,  St. 
Cloud.  Minnesota  56301. 


niDDE-GLASER  COLLATOR,  model 
713.\G  7-unit  Siieeil  Klect,  1-year  old: 
use<l  less  than  6  months,  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Batcher,  Jogger.  Folder,  Stitcher. 
Jogger  and  Vertical  Gluer.  'Tel 
Grai)hics.  East  Dubuque,  Illinois  61025. 
(AC  815)  742-3192. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MIEHLE  #4,  FLATBED  PRESS, 
serial  #5629;  will  take  26  x  40  sheet ; 
ideal  for  small  tabloid  publication. 
Commercial  register  guaranteed,  in¬ 
cludes  automatic  gravity  feed  and  new 
Ortman-McCain  offset  spray.  Best  offer 
takes  it  “as,  is,  where  is.”  Moving 
soon  -must  be  sold  by  Dec.  31.  Bartow 
Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  89,  Bartow, 
Florida  33830. 


SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRE.SS 
EQUIPMENT.  WE  NEED  THE  ROOM! 
Hoe,  single  width,  32-page  plus  color 
hump,  deck  type,  newspaper  press. 
Printing  cylinders  have  end  adjust¬ 
ment  for  color  register.  22% "  cut-off. 
“Cktilect  device.”  Standard  .4376  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  gear  driven  folder 
blades  on  folder,  balloon  former,  Far- 
val  one  shot  lube  system.  Two  Kohler 
3-Brni  reels.  Press  drive  is  a  late  model 
2  motor  A.C.  220-vclt.  Many  spare 
gears.  This  press  is  ideal  for  small 
daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  be  seen. 
$16,000  cash. 

Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  90016, 
or  phone  (AC  213)  748-2266.  Ojntact 
H.  Vernon  Porter,  Mechanical  Supt. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  | 

HOE  COLORMA'nC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%  " — Double  Folder — Skip  ! 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster.  | 


SCOTT  PRESS  —(1947)  | 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses  , 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC  | 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23A — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re-  | 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


!  GOSS  HEADLINER 

AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
I  22%  —  6  UniU  —  1  Folder  —  (1939)  3 
Units — 1  Foider — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
I  Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
j  Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS  I 
:  12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit-  \ 
!  ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group  i 
I  Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM-  ] 
]  PLETE  STEjREJO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal  | 
j  Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers —  I 
!  WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  pagre — 22% — Ckdor  Cylinder — Vi  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE  , 
STEREO — Turtles — (Thases — Goss  46  V/  ' 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec-  ' 
trie  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate  i 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NEED  THE  SPACE 
Will  sell  12  X  18  Little  (Jiant  #5  and 
12  X  18  Automatic  Kluge  for  $400  each, 
or  lK)th  for  $700.  Both  have  dryers  and 
are  in  good  running  order.  The  Oceana 
Herald.  Shelby,  Michigan  49455. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22% "  Balloon  ' 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  & 
Pasters — Trackage 

A  t-ailable  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  i 


.3-UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press—  I 
running — available  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen-  I 
eral  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Star,  Hammond,  i 
La.,  70401.  ' 


I  PRESS  &  STEREO 

COMPLETTE  OPERATING  UNIT 
'  4  Unit  Scott  Multi  Press  with  double  , 
folding  machine,  2-75  HP  motors,  2 
Cutler-Hammer  16"  conveyors,  2.3-9/16" 

'■  cut-off,  Nolan  melting  pot.  Wood  Pony  j 
Autoplate-Vacuum  back,  Sta-Hi  vac-  ! 
uum  mat  former,  32  chases,  Goss  45W 
mat  roller,  2-Capco  fountains,  Alico 
I  mat  dryer,  single  page  Chip  Block,  ' 
I  Mat  shear,  Saxmeyer  Bundle  Tyer.  j 
I  Available  May-Iune  1068  ] 

Can  be  seen  in  operation 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1  LYNDHURST,  N.J.,  07071 

201-438-3744  i 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 
three  units,  half  and  quarter-folder. 
Miscellaneous  additional  equipment. 
1960.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately!  Where  is,  as  is — $44,600, 
(intact:  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pub. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren.  Pa.,  16365. 
Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


6-UNIT,  24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Morlel  #T-.368,  2-to-l,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Available  about  June  1.  De¬ 
livers  25.000  copies  per  hour;  22%" 
cut-off:  .50HP  3-phaae  Cline  Westing- 
house  drive  and  a  five  HP  Jog  motor; 
uses  15V4"  and  SOVj"  newspaiier  rolls 
up  to  .37-inch  diameter:  extra  plate 
collar  rings  also  for  running  up  to 
:!6-inch  wide  paper. 

Press  is  equipiierl  with  electric  hoist 
and  roll  rewinder  and  paper  sliter, 
cutting  roller  for  tabloids  ;  side  register 
for  .3-unit  color  positions  and  two  com- 
irensators  for  vertical  register.  Color 
fountains  consist  of  one  Duplex  double 
wide  fountain  with  two  rollers.^  and 
two  single  page  Ca|)CO  fountains.  Stere- 
otyire  e>iuipment  is  included  consisting 
of  one  (joss  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  ser. 
#227,  mat  cutting  tabie  and  knife, 
one  Sta-Hi  mat  former  ser.  #S-7227, 
Duplex  vacuum  casting  box  ser.  #V- 
920,  Duplex  plate  finisher  ser  #644, 
chipping  block  and  Duplex  tubular 
irlate  router  ser.  #709;  metal  pot  is  a 
5-ton  Kemp  ser.  #1E644  immersion- 
type  equipi>e<l  with  a  new  In_ternational 
electric  pump  ser.  #713A17. 

For  further  information  contact: 
THE  DAILY  TIMES 
Ottawa.  Illinois  61.350 
Phone  (AC  815)  4:13-2000 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
Year  1962 

2  Units  and  Folder 
Mail  Folder,  Y4  page 
Hurleton  Drive 
Stereo  Plate  Perfector 
Roll-O-Matic  Roller 
Sta-Hi  Router  and  Former 

JOHN  GRIFFTTHS  COMPANY  INC. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


Wanted  To  Buy 

TWO  TELESCOPIC  LOADERS 
Call  Mr.  Anderson,  Mechanical  Supt. 
New  York  Post  (AC  212)  944-9000. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  S.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X  7-4690 


TWO-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
with  folder.  Very  reasonable. 
Times.  Box  280,  Emporia.  Kans.  66801 


1  OR  2  UNITS  UNIT  TUBULAR  Press, 
series  700,  plus  folder  and  color  unit. 
lAPA  Technical  Center,  Inc..  667  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  Room  601,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021.  (212)  688-7640. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Administrative 

SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  advertising,  can  com¬ 
municate  with  newspaiier  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  and  are 
are  looking  for  a  comiiensation  plan 
that  pretty  much  lets  you  write  your 
own  ticket — we  may  have  just  what 
you  are  looking  for.  We  publish  a  well- 
known  syndicated  newspaper  service 
and  will  have  a  territory  open  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2099,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


PROMOTION 

Representative 

OutstandinK  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thorouKhly  experience!  in  home- 
delivered  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
Lon^r  establishel  company  has  an  o|)en- 
ins  for  a  field  sales  and  service  position 
to  the  right  man  who  can  huild  and 
execute  incentive  prog-ams  for  both 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  supervisory 
I)ersonnel.  Liberal  company  l)enefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit-sharing. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  20.')!;.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CL.V&SIFIEI)  ADVERTISING  MAN.AGEIl 
We  nee<l  an  experienced,  eager  and 
sales-conscious  classified  ad  manager 
to  take  over  the  classified  department 
of  one  of  New  Jersey’s  lending  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  groups.  Position  af¬ 
fords  tremendous  potential  to  right 
person  who  has  the  know-how  and 
ability  to  utilize  nearly  .50.000  com¬ 
bined  ABC  circulation.  Salary  growth 
potential  plus  car  allowance.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resum6  to  Personnel 
Officer,  Ridgewootl  Newspapers.  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.J.,  074.51,  or  call  (AC  201) 
44.506400,  ext.  841  for  appointment. 

ResT>onses  confidential. _ _ 

Cl7.\S.SI  FTEI)/ nfSPLA  Y  S  A  LE.SM  A  N 
for  growing  4.5M  daily,  now  49th  in 
Me<lia  Records,  to  sell  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  San  Francisco  iienin- 
sula.  Must  l)e  self-starter,  experienced 
in  ailvertising  sales  and  knowle<lgcahle 
in  la.voiits.  Salary,  commission,  profit- 
sharing.  .Send  comi)lete  resume  to: 
Robert  E.  Powell.  Manager,  Classified 
Advertising.  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  94302.  (AC  415) 
321-0400. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
award-winning,  rapidly-growing  Zone 
2  daily.  Capability,  application,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  achieve  more  important  than 
long  experience.  Room  at  the  top  for 
man  who  can  deliver.  Send  details  In 
confidence  to  Box  2084,  EMitor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  SMALL  DAILY  or 
weekly  ad  salesman.  Starting  salary 
plus  goo<l  commission  on  audited  18,- 
000  R.I.  weekly.  Send  resum6  to  Post 
Pub.  Co..  205  Taunton  Avenue,  East 
Providence,  R.I.,  02914.  All  replies 

confidentfal. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Area  5  evening  and  Sunday  70,000. 
Aggressive  sales-minded  person  to  rep¬ 
resent  and  help  direct  staff  of  highly- 
regarde<l  newspaper.  Plenty  of  room  at 
top  if  you  have  talent.  Write  fully. 
Box  2077.  Klitor  &  _  Publisher. _ 

dynamic"  6-day  daily,  locaterl  in 

a  population  exp,anding  suburban  area, 
is  seeking  outstanding  retail  and  clas- 
sifietl  salesmen  for  staff  expansions. 
They  must  be  (1)  aggressive  and,  above 
all,  salesmen;  (2)  promotional-minded; 
(3)  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  with 
sterling  references.  Excellent  salary 
and  bonuses  plus  fringe  benefits.  Not 
necessary,  but  preference  will  be  given 
to  people  with  at  least  two  years  of 
college.  Write  Box  2113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  SALESMAN  with  iot^  ^ 
drive  needed  by  midwest  daily.  $8,600 
starting  salary,  plus  commissions  and 
fine  company-paid  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumi  to  Box  2104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  award-win- 
ning  17,000  upstate  N.Y.  daily.  $140 
weekly  to  start  (plus  all  l)enefits  in¬ 
cluding  paid  retirement  and  auto  al¬ 
lowance).  For  man  who  wants  to  move 
up!  Fine  opi»rtunity  .  .  .  will  be 
filled  quickly  .  .  .  RUSH  complete 
resume  to  Box  2094,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ADVERTTSING  MANAGER 
Exceptional  weekly  situation.  Direct 
small  staff  and  sell.  $9,100  -I-  bonus, 
etc.  Write  Box  2115,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive.  gtx)wing  daily  in  50-1000 
Zone  5.  Salary  in  $9000  plus  range. 
Excellent  fringes.  Advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  ambition,  enthu¬ 
siasm  anil  proven  sales  ability.  Bo.x 
2139.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK 

ce:ntral  clerk 

To  priK’ess  all  retail  advertising —work 
with  messengers  and  larger  retailers  to 
expeilite  copy  How. 

Paid  vacations,  hospital  i)lan,  top  pen¬ 
sion.  E'.xpanding  department  spells  op¬ 
portunity. 

Excellent  working  conditions — siKirts- 
man's  paradise.  Russell  W.  Young,  The 
Seattle  Times  (largest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest).  Seattle.  Washington  98111. 
MAN  7)R  WtlMAN,  thoroughly  exireri- 
enced  in  copy  and  layout,  for  expand¬ 
ing  staff  of  eight  on  daily  and  Sunday 
newspa|)er.  Growing  city  of  65,000  — 
Area  1.  Almve-average  salary.  Will 
work  closely  with  staff  and  some  highly 
siiecializeil  stores.  Give  complete  resume 
in  confidence.  A  tiersonal  interview  will 
1)0  arr;ingeil.  Box  2137,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Real  opportunity  for  experienced  news-  | 
paper  copyreader  on  stimulating  MES  ' 
,  newspaper.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Your  chance  to  become  part  ^ 
of  a  dynamic  economy  in  one  of  the  , 
nation's  fastest-growing  metropolitan  ’ 
’  areas.  Wonderful  facilities  for  educa-  , 
I  tion,  recreation,  culture  and  just  plain 
'  good  healthful  living.  Apply  to; 

:  Personnel  Director  I 

DISPATCH  AND  PIONEER  PRESS  ! 
'  63  E.  4th  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101  I 
RE:"PO^'ER-I)ESk.MAN  (or  woman) 

I  for  morning  daily.  Competence  counts. 

Good  wages,  benefits,  congenial  asso- 
'  dates,  plenty  of  work.  Send  resum6 
I  to  Managing  Ekiitor,  Morning  Record, 

Meriden.  Conn.  06450. _ _  _ _ 

REPORTER,  1  to  3  years  experience. 

I  Chance  to  advance  in  young,  growing 
I  Ohio  organization.  Box  2030,  Elditor  & 

I  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly 
group.  Looking  for  a  young  man  on  the 
1  way  up.  or  e.xperienced  old  pro.  Contact 
R.  K.  Smith.  Tilton  Publications,  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Illinois  6106$.  (AC  815)  562- 
4171.  _ 

GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP— for  a  young 
man  with  at  least  two  to  five  years 
newspaper  experience  (small-town  back¬ 
ground  would  1)0  fine)  who  would  like 
to  fill  a  news  writing  spot  with  a  large 
Ohio  company.  This  is  a  press  relations 
I  job  covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  re- 
I  quiring  ability  to  deal  with  newspai>er 
|)eople  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate 
writing.  KnowIe<lge  of  photography,  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio  and  television  would  be 
helpful.  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  preferred.  Send  facts  about 
yourself,  including  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  present  salary 
and  references,  to  Box  2018,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Letterpress  now — offset  soon.  Want 
someone  who  knows  how  to  package 
the  news.  Send  resume  or  call  collect 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  EMitor,  Peru 
Tribune.  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru.  Ind., 
46970.  Ph:  317-473-6641, _ 

REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  on  a  Zone 
2  p.m.  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  skills  and  move  into  a  top  writ¬ 
ing  position.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  employe  benefit  program, 
college  community  and  growing.  Send 
resumd  in  confidence  to  Box  2082, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

RE7PORTER  to  cover  court  house,  city 
council,  some  general  assignments; 
familiarity  with  camera  helpful  but 
not  essential.  10,500  circ.  afternoon 
paper  in  southeast  Nebraska  college 
town.  Write:  R.  S.  Marvin,  Managing 
Elditor,  Beatrice  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
68310,  giving  full  details  including 
training,  experience,  reference,  present 
salary  if  now  employed. 


Editorial 


COPY  EDITORS 


with  the  talent  to  match  their 
ambitions  for  future  advancement 

Progressive  East  Coast  morning  daily 
embarked  on  serious  staff  building  ex¬ 
ercise.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  without  prejudice  toward  female 
hands  on  the  rim.  Top  pay,  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  relocation  ex|)enses.  Box 
2075.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER  for  well-estab-  i 
lished  bi-weekly  medical  magazine,  cir-  : 
culating  to  all  practicing  physicians  in  i 
U.S.  Primary  rewrite  of  medical  I 
articles  with  some  news  and  feature 
writing.  Age  to  35,  with  several  years 
of  newsroom  or  similar  experience.  ' 
Send  resum4.  Reply  to ;  Personnel  Of-  ! 
fice.  Modern  Me<licine  Publications,  ; 
4015  W.  65th  St..  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
5543.5. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Mature  and  experienced  writer  who 
can  handle  general  news,  features,  city 
hall  beat,  sports — as  nee<le<l.  Prefer 
mid-westerner.  Must  l)o  a  self-starter, 
fast,  accurate  and  draft  free.  No  . 
drunks,  no  drifters.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  downstate  Illinois  afternoon  , 
newspaper.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box  | 
2058,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  : 

Imaging  editor  ' 

The  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times  and 
The  Guide — subsidiar'es  of  The  Miami 
Herald — neetls  a  news  executive  for 
these  two  semi-weekly  tabloids  with 
combined  circulation  of  55,0C0.  They 
were  judge<l  Florida’s  l)est  non-dailies 
this  year.  Applicants  must  have  ability 
to  direct  news  staff  of  five  full-timers,  | 
plus  10  part-timers  and  top  local  col-  ' 
umnists :  snappy  layout  skill  and 

camera  use  preferred.  Full  particulars  ■ 
to  Pat  Murphy.  Box  580,  Coral  Gables,  ' 
Fla.,  .33134. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Reporter  who  is  enterprising,  accurate 
and  capable  of  producing  bright,  read-  . 
able  copy  nee<Ied  for  16,000  circulation 
afternoon  daily.  Paper  is  pro<luced  by  j 
offset  of  top  quality:  won  Best  Front 
Page  award  in  last  state  competition. 
Beautiful,  rapidly-growing  community 
in  rolling  hills  3n-miles  north  of  San 
Diego  and  16-miles  from  ocean.  Send 
full  information  to  Ron  Kenney.  EJdi- 
tor,  Times-Advocate,  Escondido.  Calif., 

92025. _ _ 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  for  Florida  a.m. 
daily.  Some  makeup  training  preferr^. 
Slot  work  and  special  section  layouts 
among  objectives.  Will  train  capable 
man  with  all  other  qualific.ations  except 
experience.  Send  full  details,  including 
salary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi- 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
combination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  working  conditions 
today  and  a  future  unlimited?  We’re 
a  27,000  p.m.  that’s  going  places.  Want 
to  go  with  us?  All  replies  promptly 
acknowledged.  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

BRIGHT  ATTRACTIVE  NJ  DAILY 
of  50,000-plus  circulation  is  looking  for 
a  top-flight  copy  reader  experience  in 
layout  and  makeup,  to  serve  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  A  safe,  sound  future  is 
assured  for  the  right  person.  Box  2110, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

$7500  UP  FOR  GOOD  NEWSMAN. 
Iowa  daily.  Good  benefits,  future.  Box 
2107,  E<litor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  PAGE 
DESK  CHIEF 

Major  metropolitan  evening  daily  has 
an  opening  for  an  imaginative  women’s 
editor  with  a  flair  for  makeup,  layout 
and  planning  for  an  expande<l  depart¬ 
ment.  Zone  2.  Please  give  details  of 
past  experience,  salary  earned,  etc.,  to 

Box  2100,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  a.m.  daily. 
Zona  1.  One-man  desk;  TTS,  AP  wire. 
Good  salary,  life  insurance,  profit- 
sharing  plan,  hospitalization  ;  congenial 
associates  and  fine  community.  Box 
2114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-MOTIVATED  REPORTER, 
young,  ready  to  step  into  news  editor’s 
job  on  dynamic  daily  in  beautiful  mid¬ 
west  city.  Great  up|)ortunities  in  news¬ 
paper  group.  Starting  salary  $140 
weekly,  plus  e.xcellent  fringe  benefits. 
Please  send  details  about  yourself  and 
a  few  non-returnable  clippings.  Write 
Box  2085,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDTTO^ 

The  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Times  and 
The  Guide,  twice-weekly  suburban  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  The  Miami  Herald,  nee<ls 
versatile  and  imaginative  women’s  edi¬ 
tor.  Must  brim  with  ideas,  know  snat)- 
py  layout  and  write  well  to  succeed 
the  prize-winning  contemporary  return¬ 
ing  to  homemaking.  (Circulation  of 
55.000.  Full  particulars  to  Pat  Murphy, 
Box  5.80.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  33134. 

COMBINATION  si)orts  and  general 
rei)orter  for  10.000  daily  in  central 
Wisconsin  university  city.  If  you  have 
a  yen  for  outdoor  rei)orting,  this  can 
be  part  of  your  l>eat.  Prefer  a  man 
with  exi)erience.  Write:  George  Rogers, 
Daily  Journal,  Stevens  Point,  Wise., 

>  54481. _ _ 

COPY  DESK 

I  Man  or  Woman 

1  Ex|)erienced  for  a  desk  opening  on  a 
i  major  metropolitan  evening  paper  in 
Zone  2.  Many  employee  advantages, 
such  as  company-paid  pension.  Blue 
Cross.  Blue  Shield,  etc.,  etc.  Send  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  background,  earnings, 
etc.,  to  Box  2088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  DESK.MAN  for  55.- 
)M)0  daily.  Two  oi>eiiings  to  replace  key 
men  who  move<l  to  more  responsible  po- 
I  sitions.  We  will  train  you  if  you’re 
,  short  on  exi)erience.  but  can  show 
evidence  of  initiative  an)!  talent  on 
,  smaller  p:i|>ers  or  in  college.  We’re  a 
'  well-establishe<l,  res|)ecteil  newspat)er 
;  exi)eriencing  solid  growth.  A  chance  to 
,  start  at  a  gcsMl  salary  and  earn  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  l)enefits  —  out¬ 
standing  community  with  quality 
I  schools  and  congenial  neighborhoods 
I  for  the  young  family:  many  cultural 
and  recreational  opi)ortunities.  Write 
us  in  detail  at!out  your  e<luration,  ex- 

■  i)erience  and  interest.  Box  2141,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

:  EDITORIAL-  -Dynamic,  prize-winning, 
pace-setting  Catholic  weekly  (circ. 

'  192.(00)  with  fresh  ideas,  new  con- 
;  cepts  in  religious  journalism,  seeks 
;  reix)rter  with  imagination,  some  ex- 
!  perience.  Challenging  opportunity. 

I  Write  The  lyong  Island  Catholic,  P.O. 
Box  335.  Rockville  (Centre.  N.  Y.  11571. 

^  GROW  WITH  ITS  AS  CITY  EDITOR 
i  13,000  daily  in  top  area,  Indiana.  All 
I  conditions  excellent  including  pay. 

I  Contact  Don  Benn,  Herald-Argus,  La 
j  Porte,  Ind.,  463.50. 

■  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

j  A  challenging  spot  for  an  ex|)erienced 
l)erson  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  our  excel¬ 
lent  staff.  We’re  part  of  Fetlerated 
'  Publications.  Inc.,  whose  7  newspapers 
I)rint  more  than  280,000  daily  in  4 
states;  our  standards  are  high  and 
we  offer  a  good  salary  plus  fringes 
in  a  community  and  region  known  for 
1  I)leasant  living.  Advancement  chances 
are  excellent.  It  you  measure  up.  send 
a  resume  and  references  to  Hobart  A. 
Chipman.  Managing  Editor.  EN¬ 
QUIRER  &  NEWS.  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan  49016.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

WIRE  EDITOR— Would  like  experi- 
ence<l  i)erson.  Goo*l  opportunity  for 
bright  individual  on  award-winning 
newspaiier.  Excellent  fringe  benefits ; 
progressive  midwest  daily  newspaper 
25-miles  north  St.  Louis.  Call  or  write: 
E.  L.  Bailey.  Alton  Telegraph.  Alton, 
Illinois  62004,  (AC  618)  465-6641. 

DESK  MAN  with  a  desire  to  move  up 
to  a  larger  newspaper  with  a  future. 
The  Decatur  Herald — a  38,000  daily — 
wants  this  type  of  person  for  its  young, 
aggressive  staff.  Degree  or  equivalent 
required ;  reporting  or  desk  experience 
preferred.  Salary  to  $155,  depending 
on  background.  Excellent  advancement 
opix>rtunity  for  right  man.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write:  James  E. 
Spangler.  Personnel  Manager.  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 
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HKIP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  with 
desire  to  julvance  to  executive  simH. 
AlM)ve  scale  pay.  Zone  Write  to 
Box  2124.  E<lilor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
THE  GREEN  BAY  PRESS-GAZETTE 
has  an  o|>eninjf  in  its  4-nian  si^rts 
department  due  to  a  promotion.  We’re 
hK>kinK  for  a  younjc  man  with  alK>ut  i 
two  years  siK>rts  writing  and  desk  ex-  j 
l»erience  to  cover  hi>rh  school  and  other  ] 
area  sjH>rts  activities.  ShouUI  have  | 
conipleteil  military  oblijrations  or  l»e  | 
draft  exempt.  (.Jtxxl  starting  salary  and  i 
employee  l»enefits.  Send  resume  to:  j 

Personnel  Depaitment  ! 

THE  PRESS-GAZETTE  | 

P.O.  Box  430.  (;reen  Hay.  Wise.,  54.305  j 


E'XPERIENCED  REPORTERS  —  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  hall  and  politics 
for  33.000  daily  in  Chart  .\rea  2. 
G(km1  l^enefits.  State  salary,  backjrround. 
Box  2118,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


I>ESKMAN.  experience*!  copy  readinjr. 
hea<ls:  33.000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Go*>d  l>enefits.  City  of  10S.OO<«.  State 
salary  exi>ecte*l.  Box  2135,  B^litor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  TWO  REPORTERS  :  Rocky 
Mountain  moruin^r  daily;  $llo-$145. 
Box  2125.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


n  E  S  K  M  A  N 

We  net*<l  exi>erience.  The  pers*>n  we 
are  i<H>kinjr  for  has  l>een  on  a  copy 
desk  for  several  years  an<l  is  tiretl  of 
the  same  oUl  routine.  If  you  are  over 
40.  but  have  bri)fht  younfr  ideas  an<l 
are  ready  to  work  with  an  active  desk, 
sen<l  resume  to  Box  2142,  Hxlitor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS  National  award- 
winning  9M  afterntK>n  daily  in  warm 
climate  nee<ls;  (11  a  capable  hand  to 
cover  courts  an*l  government,  and  (2) 
IH>ssibly  a  bejrinner  to  sharpen  skills 
on  jreneral  assi^rnment.  Semi  resume, 
references  to  Ben  Johnston.  ManaRfin^ 
Editor.  lmi»erial  Valley  Press,  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Calif.,  92243. 


.SPORTS  WRITERS  Immwliate  open¬ 
ings  for  bepinninjr  <»r  experienced,  on 
award-winninj?  <laily  morninp:  news¬ 
paper.  This  metroi»o!itan  newspaper 
offers  excellent  salaries,  advancement 
op|K>rtunltiea  and  liljeral  frinpe  bene¬ 
fits.  Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of 
recreation  area  (huntinpr,  fishinp.  ski- 
inp)  :  excellent  schools:  two  collepres 
and  entertainment  center.  Send  resume 
to  Kenneth  Timlerholm.  Duluth  News- 
Tribune.  Duluth,  Minnesota  55801. 


REPORTER,  w'ith  1  or  2  years  ex-  ; 
perience.  wante*!  by  major  metroixditan 
New  Enpland  newspa|>er.  Box  2121,  I 
E<iitor  &  Publisher.  1 


Editorial 


COPY  DESK  We  need  a  i>erson  with 
ex|>erience  for  the  copy  desk  of  a 
36.(M>u  p.m.  locate*!  in  Zone  5.  Appli¬ 
cant  sh*>ul*l  have  2  to  5  years’  tlesk 
experience  with  a  decree.  Should  be 
willing  to  accept  new  resixmsibility. 
Salary  to  $180.  clependinp  upon  quali¬ 
fications  an*l  back^rround.  We’re  a 
jfrowinj?  c*>mi)any  with  excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  promotional  op|H)rtunitie8. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  2130,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Ex|>erience«l.  G<xkI  op|H>rtunity  for 
riKht  party.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
l>enefits.  Paid  vacation,  in.surance  and 
hospitalization.  Call  or  write:  E.  L. 
Hailey,  Alton  Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois 
621MM.  (.AC  618)  465-6641. 


F ree  Lance 


HOLLYWOOD  STRINGERS  and  re- 
iwrters.  We  are  interesteil  in  exclusive 
items  and  stories  about  Hollywood 
celebrities.  Copy  must  be  dramatic, 
trusty,  gossipy,  shocking,  scandalous,  | 
sexy,  sensational,  witty  and  new.  We  I 
will  pay  $5  to  $10  for  authentic,  gossip- 
type  items,  and  from  $25  to  $100  for 
major  articles.  Write  or  query  to:  THE 
NATIONAL  TATTLER.  2717  N.  Pulas¬ 
ki  Rd..  Chicago.  Ill.,  60639:  Ph :  (AC 
312)  233-7600. 


STRINGETRS  in  many  areas,  for  j 
church  education  weekly  tabloid.  | 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of 
today’s  Protestantism.  Pay  for  news.  I 
features,  pix.  Box  2060,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


lAthographers 

FOREMAN  for  offset  newspaper  plant  \ 
located  near  San  Francisco,  California  I 
.  .  .  one  who  is  expert  at  producing  j 
first-class  half  tones,  full-page  nega¬ 
tives,  first-class  plates  delivered  to  the  ! 
press,  able  to  get  the  best  from  his  i 
men.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confi-  1 
dential.  Situation  for  immediate  filling. 
Box  2005,  Ilditor  &  Publisher.  I 


Miscellaneous 


ADVEHtTISlNG  MAN  and  a  printer- 
linotyi>e  operator  neede<l  for  weekly 
venture.  Prefer  3-5  years’  ext>erience. 
Ph:  (.\C  319)  263-3849. 


Operators-Machinists 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Only  man  cap-  : 
able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  perforator  and  TTS  experience  j 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right  j 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful.  ] 
Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  i 
Lima.  Ohio  45802.  Ph :  (AC  419)  223-  i 
1010. 


DESKMAN  (OR  WOMAN)  nee<led  for 
Chicago  headquarters  of  nationally- 
circulated  daily  business  newspajier  to 
act  as  genera!  utility  man  editing  copy, 
rewriting,  headwriting,  make-up.  work¬ 
ing  with  printers,  etc.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Please  state  qualifications, 
working  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  2122.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.^SSOCI.ATE  EDITOR,  with  experience 
in  etiiting.  layout,  photography,  for  i 
N.  C.’s  largest  weekly  newspaper — The 
Leaksville  (N.C.)  News. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  write  in-depth.  We  nee<l  a  person 
who  is  ready  to  move  ui)  to  one  of 
the  top  assignment  aix>ts  on  our  staff. 
Zone  2  afternoon  daily  50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  2143,  E<iitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  are  on  a  small  daily  or  weekly, 
hero’s  your  chance  to  join  a  progressive 
newspaiier.  This  opening  is  on  a  40,- 
000  a.m.  daily.  College  with  at  least 
1-year  experience  desiretl.  Good  fringe 
lienefits  and  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
advancement.  You  will  be  joining  a 
top-notch  news  staff.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  Bo.x  2120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Metropolitan 
j  morning  and  evening  newspaper.  Must 
I  be  forceful  supervisor  of  10  machinists 
I  maintaining  22  machines  including 
:  Comets  and  Monarchs ;  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  perforators.  ’ITS  equipment 
I  and  Linofilm  (or  equivalent).  Salary 
!  commensurate  with  ability.  Excellent 
fringe  Ijenefits.  Write,  wire  or  call  col¬ 
lect:  A1  Miller,  Composing  Room  Supt., 
Union-Tribune,  919  Second  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  92101.  Ph :  AC  714  234- 
7111. 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR 
I  Prefer  one  who  can  oijerate  without 
markup.  Excellent  opportunity:  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Ro)>ert  Heilig,  Des  Plaines 
Pub’I  Co.,  1000  Executive  Way,  Des 
Plaines.  HI.,  60018.  Ph :  (AC  312) 
824-1111. 


I  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — Newspaper.  | 
Must  be  accurate  and  able  to  handle 
crap  matter.  Write  or  call :  A1  Oix>lka, 

I  Collier  Co.  News.  P.O.  Box  1737, 

I  Naples,  Fla.,  33940.  (AC  813)  MI  2- 
i  2107. 


COMBINATION  Linotype  operator  and 
Doorman  for  job  shop.  Model  32  ma-  < 
'  chine;  37%  hour  week;  vacation,  sick  j 
I  leave,  insurance.  The  Prairie  Ptg.  Co.,  I 
Galesburg,  Illinois  61401.  Ph:  (AC  i 
I  309)  342-0019. 


HELP  *X  .4NTE1) 

Operators-Machinists 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspa[)er;  10-machine  plant  ITS 
equipi>cd.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development ; 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Elxccllent  salary  and  fringe  tienefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST— $4.63  per  hour  and 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in 
type^ting  plant — 15  intertypes.  Union 
or  eiigible.  Need  exiierienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio’s  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write: 
Box  1649.  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


MACHINIST.  mid-Atlantic  16-Linotype 
daily.  ITS  experience.  Liberal  benefits  j 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  | 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Combina-  1 
tion  man  for  prize-winning  offset  daily.  | 
Machine  and  floor  work.  Scale:  $5.40 
per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt.,  ' 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  suburban 
weekly,  non-union  shop.  Small,  effec¬ 
tive  organization  in  suburban  Buffalo. 
Secure  ixisition.  Job  work  and  straight 
matter.  The  Amherst  Bee.  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y..  14221.  (AC  716)  632-4700. 


Photography 

Fast-growing  semi-weekly  neeils  PHO- 
TOJOURNALIS’l'.  Neeii  imaginative 
photo  and  writing  abilities.  Newspaiier 
in  city  of  30.00().  College  community. 
GoihI  salary.  Write  Ron  Slechta,  Valley 
Times,  Moorhe.ad,  Minn.,  .5656(1. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima.  Ohio. 
Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desirable  iiosition  available  to  a  good 
working  supervisor,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  including 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  ITU 
man,  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dependability,  who  can  suiiervise 
I  and  coordinate  composing  room,  stereo- 
I  typo  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily.  Excellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modern 
city.  Write  full  (details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher,  Box  29, 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38662. 


PHOTO  TYPESETTING 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Computerized :  experiencetl  in  mark-up 
and  able  to  supervise  paste-up  depart¬ 
ment.  Ideal  opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive.  knowledgeable  individual.  Zone  1. 
Box  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  for  a  6-Unit  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press.  Must  have  complete  knowl- 
e<lge  of  maintenance:  must  have  ability 
to  direct  men  in  the  Union  shop  and 
capable  of  getting  first-class  printed 
products.  Located  not  too  far  away 
from  San  Francisco,  California.  All 
letters  will  be  answered  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  open.  Box 
1980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  pho¬ 
tographer.  MetroiKilitan  daily  experi-  ; 
ence  preferreil,  but  would  consider  an 
aggressive,  hard-working  applicant  of  i 
lesser  experience  to  fill  this  excellent 
opportunity  on  a  top  photographic  staff. 
E’ringe  benefits,  vacations,  pension,  in- 
suiance,  etc.  Write  Box  2090,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
all-day  daily  newspaper  in  isolated  Mid- 
Atlantic.  Need  experienced,  mature 
leader  in  late  30’s  or  40’s  with  full 
background  in  letterpress  operation  but 
who  has  capabilities  of  learning  new 
processes.  Must  be  able  to  handle  labor 
matters  with  gocxl  judgment  and  re-  | 
sponsibility.  Good  pay  and  fringes. 
Write  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
4614S. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17%  x  22%;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year’s  emplosrraent.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n;  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


Printers 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
and  weekly  newspaper  and  shopper 
needs  competent  '1'1'S  straight  matter 
operators,  ad-mixer  operators  and  floor 
men  good  at  setting  market  ads.  Steady 
situations  open,  $144.50  days;  $149.50 
nights.  Contact  Wm.  Grading,  Citizen- 
News,  1545  N.  Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood. 
Calif.,  90028. 


’’TAKE-CHARGE-GUY”  as  Foreman 
for  6-unit  Urbanite.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance,  competence  in 
handling  non-union  i>ersonnel  essen¬ 
tial.  All  replies  answered  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Daily  with  commer¬ 
cial  work  in  Zone  2.  Box  2098,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FORE3MAN  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  lie  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
I  to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad- 
I  vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
top  organizations.  Send  complete  resu- 
'  m^  to  Box  1848,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 
Replies  confidential. 


MAN  WANTED:  Satisfie<I  with  pres¬ 
ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman’s  position  on  growing  offset 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
ads:  some  job  printing.  Send  resum6 
to  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

EXPERIENCED  Production  Electrician 
to  maintain  the  largest  offset  news- 
pai)er  plant  in  the  U.S.  New  plant, 
new  press,  and  associate*!  equipment. 
Experience  on  Fincor  or  similar  press 
<lrivea  and  controls  preferred.  Beautiful 
area  of  California.  Send  resume  and 
expectol  salary  to  Bo.x  2095,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 
CEINTRAL  CLE^’RK 
To  process  all  retail  advertising,  work 
with  messengers,  and  larger  retailers 
to  expedite  copy  flow. 

Paid  vacations,  hospital  plan,  top  pen¬ 
sion.  Expanding  department  spells 
opportunity. 

Elxcellent  working  conditions — sports¬ 
man’s  paradise.  Ru.ssell  W.  Young,  The 
Seattle  Times  (largest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest),  Seattle,  Washington  98111. 


Promotion 


PRpMOTION  MANAGER— Established 
business  publication  seeks  aggressive, 
versatile,  creative  promotion  manager 
strong  on  ideas,  copy  and  direct  mail. 
New  office  plant  in  suburban  N.J.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2092,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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personnel  Aveilsbie 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


experienced  management  man.  j 

presently  an  employed  publisher,  seeks 
a  new  connection  where  he  can  add  > 
value  to  the  owner’s  property.  Broad 
experience  in  newspaper  management.  ] 
Receptive  and  flexible  to  any  proposal,  i 
Confidential  exchange  of  views  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  2019.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-DIRECTOR 
42-year-old  aggressive  newspaper  "pro” 
with  '21  years’  ex|>erience  (11  with  top- 
level  management  resiKmsibilities)  on 
2nd  and  3rd  competitive  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sundays  seeks  challenging 
Iiesition.  Proven  profit  and  sales  mo¬ 
tivator  :  strong  planning  and  develo|>- 
ment;  talent  for  obtaining  maximum. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  presenta¬ 
tions.  promotion,  market  research,  mer¬ 
chandising.  letterpress  and  offset.  Re¬ 
sponsible  family  man.  Box  2126.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


E^CPERIENCED  DEDICATED 
NEWSPAPERMAN.  3ii 
is  ready  for  move  to  toil  management 
on  small  or  me<lium-8i7,e<l  daily.  Well- 
versed  in  all  departments  with  excellent 
creilentinis.  Find  out  more  by  writing 
Box  2129.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  OR  GM 
Twenty-two  years.  Hesigneil  present 
after  6  years.  Seek  iiermanent  con¬ 
nection  mature,  exiieriencerl  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  South  or  Southwest.  Available 
now!  Kenneth  E.  Dahlstrom.  2045 
Gladys.  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001. 
(.AC  .'>05)  524-1776. 


Cartoonist 


SMALLER  D.AILY  need  Cartoonist?  I 
submit  from  your  maileil  issues:  also 
caricatures  of  Icwal  folks.  Box  2132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.C.  AREA  magazine-gag  cartoonist 
who  will  work  for  peanuts-tyiie  comic 
■trip.  Box  2116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.irculation 


YOUNG  CIRCITLATOR  with  over  10 
years  exiierience  in  competitive  area. 
Exceilent  background — top  references. 
Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CM,  experienced  all  phases;  no  miracle 
worker ;  just  goo<l,  solid  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Shirt-sleeve  manager;  hard  work¬ 
er.  45  years  young:  also  qualified  to 
handle  purchasing  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  Either  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SEEK  POSITION  of  responsibility, 
leadership.  Quality  work  can  be  authen¬ 
ticated.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  wants  copy¬ 
reading  or  city  editor’s  slot  on  m^i- 
um-sized  daily — west  or  south.  Former 
sports  editor,  knows  all  phases  of 
editing,  layout,  but  needs  change.  Ekirly 
40’s,  single,  top  references.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUALLY  WELL  -  QUALIFIED 
newsman — hard  digger,  trenchant  styl¬ 
ist  with  clips  to  prove  it — seeks  new 
challenge  in  Europe,  Asia;  languages. 
Ivy  League  background:  MA  degree. 
Box  2059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFICIENT  GAL  with  potential.  24 
—  one  year’s  exi>erience — seeks  news, 
feature  or  women’s  beat.  B.A.,  15 

i  hours  grad  work.  Excellent  references. 
Box  2U91,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

;  SOLID.  MATURE  MAN  seeks  evlitorial 
job;  20  years’  experience  with  weeklies, 
I  4  with  dailies — editing,  publishing, 
’  photos,  ads.  printing,  etc.:  wide  ex- 
l>erience.  Community  builder.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  temporary  stint.  Available  now! 
Nolan  E.  Isom,  Onaway.  Michigan 
:  49765. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE — 20  years’  a  writ- 
I  ing  editor.  Prominent  in  the  trade,  with 
good  name.  Prize-winner:  presentable; 

I  sound  of  win<l  and  limb.  Politically,  a 
'  temperate  conservative.  Presently  em- 
'  ployed.  Let’s  enliven  things.  Box  2093, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY,  WTRE  or  managing  e<litor.  Days 
I  only.  $8,000.  Dan  Schlosser,  6044  Peach 
St.,  Erie,  Pa..  16509. 


$400- A- WEEK.  FOR 
100%  IMPROVEME'NT 
Two  young  pros  with  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  slots  and  desks  with 
wires,  metros  and  small  dailies  seek 
management  challenge.  We  can  handle 
duties  from  managing  to  city  editor. 
Will  provide  demanding  leadership,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  vitality.  Top  national  refer¬ 
ences.  Bo.x  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  WOMEN’S  EDITOR’S  POSITION 
i  wanted.  Emphasis  on  hard  news,  in- 
depth  stories,  features  ;  clubs,  weddings 
secondary.  Management  must  want 
high-calibre  women’s  pages.  Presently 
employevi  as  women’s  editor.  Box  2105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SEASONED  EDITOR.  42.  with  small, 
me<lium-sized  daily  e.xperience,  wants 
I  challenging  job  in  either  Florida  or 
1  Ohio.  ’Top  references.  Box  2103,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


nRC.  PROMOTION  MANAGER  lOOM 
daily  and  Sun<lay  not  enough  work — 
wants  headache  of  Home  Delivery  Man¬ 
ager  or  .Assistant  CM.  Box  2131,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  ready 
to  move  ahead.  Fielil  problems  my 
claim  to  fame.  Thorough  knowledge 
ABC.  carrier  training  nn<l  promotion. 
1  can  motivate  i>eople.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  2140. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EORMER  metro  NEWSMAN,  32— 
now  desking  on  international  business 
newspaper — seeks  return  to  general  as¬ 
signment  and  in-depth  reporting  for 
Is^e  competitive  daily.  Extensive  mag¬ 
azine  feature  credits :  specialty  law  and 
urban  affairs.  Married.  Professional 
photographer.  Write  Box  2072,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
‘8.  wants  position  with  newspaper, 
■nagazine,  college  publications,  news 
Mtreau  or  PR  department.  B.S. — majors 
m  journalism  and  printing.  Weekly  and 
^ly  experience.  $9.000-$10.000.  Prefer 
"Oeky  Mountains.  Write  Box  2081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  42 — married  -seeks  op- 
I  iKirtunity  to  edit  weekly.  Prefer  Calif. 

I  or  Southwest,  but  consider  anywhere. 
Toi)-notch  photographer,  feature  writ¬ 
er.  Available  new!  Box  2136,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DECEMBE'R  Grad  in  English.  Five 
years’  solid  newspaper  exiierience. 
Siiecialty:  features.  Versatile.  Age  31. 
Box  2123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  MANAGING  EDITOR  or  copy  editor. 

1  Fifteen  years  as  sixirts  eilitor  of  large 
I  morning  daily.  Prior  to  that,  assistant 
I  managing  editor  and  reixirter  experi- 
I  enced  in  all  lieats.  Had  five  years’  in 
I  charge  copy  desk.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Jim 
Anilerson.  Sports  Editor,  The  Green¬ 
ville  News.  Greenville.  S.C.,  29601. 


ONE  B.S.J.,  experienced  as  writer, 
photographer,  editor,  and  the  energy 
to  always  try  harder  to  create  a  better 
publication.  Want  to  locate  in  lower 
New  York  State  area.  Will  consider 
your  challenging  offer.  Minimum;  $130 
a  week.  Box  2138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING-EDITING  position  in  N.Y.C. 
area  sought  by  young  woman.  Publish¬ 
ing  ami  magazine  experience.  Will 
leave  leading  newspaper  for  more  in¬ 
teresting  responsibilities.  Box  2134, 
Exiitor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

EDITOR  — Experience<l  all  news  depart¬ 
ment  activities:  reiiorting,  photogra¬ 
phy,  desk,  rewrite,  page  makeup.  Ma¬ 
ture.  Write  REB,  Box  735.  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona  85364. 


Free  Lance 

EX-REPOR'l'ER  on  350,000  daily  mov¬ 
ing  to  Europe  in  January.  Available 
for  assignments  and  travel  articles. 
Interested?  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO 

j  Last  year  a  million  people  from  the 
I  U.S.  visited  Mexico:  and  the  Olympics 
I  start  this  year.  If  someone  from  your 
I  area  is  in  the  news  here.  I  can  send 
you  features,  interviews,  coverage. 

I  Business  conventions,  travel,  sports, 
I  the  arts.  14  years’  experience  on  state¬ 
side  newspapers:  now  representing 
three  monthly  magazines  here.  Ae- 
!  credited  by  Mexican  Government.  Ed 
I  Sachs,  Apartadn  217,  San  Miguel  de 
I  Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

REGISTERED  NURSE 
AND  BALLET  DANCER— 
.Ambitious.  physically  hard-working 
I  young  woman,  nee<ls  extra  money  for 
’  costumes  and  classes;  wishes  to  free- 
'  lance  and  <lo  four  daily  columns:  (11 
I  health  education  :  (21  geriatric  ixipula- 
I  tion:  (31  daily  children’s  story;  (41 
[  daily  poetry.  Have  RN  degree  and  BS 
in  Public  Health.  Miss  Rita  Toy.  219 
'  E.  8Sth  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10028. 

SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  assignments 
for  Winter  Olympics.  Will  do  spot 
news,  features,  photos,  of  YOUR  local 
athletes.  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  EDirOR 
with  strong  offset,  wire  service  and 
metro  daily  background  in  making, 
cropping,  erliting  and  layout  of  pix 
'  looking  for  active  spot  as  chief  pho- 
I  tographer  of  medium-sized  daily  offset 
i  paiwr.  I  will  bring  progressive  ideas, 

■  e<iuipment.  knowIe<lge  and  ambition; 
j  also,  wife,  son  and  dog.  Excellent  refer- 
'  ences  present  and  past  employers.  At 
30.  looking  for  a  place  to  settle  and 
work  with  growing  paper.  Evenings 
!  (AC  215)  727-2169. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

;  PRESSM.AN.  exi>erieneed  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
;  shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  _  press  an<l  stereotyj*  work. 
Charier,  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
i  Indiana  46058. 

DUPLEX  PRESSMAN— offset,  letter- 
,  press,  job  work.  Will  relocate.  Box 

2096.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEB  PRESSMAN  ;  days  only;  Zones 
1  and  2.  William  Main,  .54  Royalton 
St..  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
01020. 


Operators-Machinists 

HEAD  M.ACHINIST — Young.  marrie<l. 
with  family,  wishes  to  relocate  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  Exi)erienccd  in  all  pha.ses  of  hot 
metal  and  computer  tajie  oi»erations: 
excellent  knowle<lge  of  electronics  :  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Box  2128. 
kxlitor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST.  43.  desires  per- 
manent  day  situation.  Electronics,  hot 
metal,  'ITS,  Photon  maintenance,  com¬ 
puter,  etc.  References  from  present 
employer  and  others.  Machinist.  5645 
West  Donna  Drive.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
53223. 

’TTS  OPERATOR — Fast  and  accurate: 
straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  experience:  male :  marri^ :  35. 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Printers 

GENERAL  FORE.MAN 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Age  47,  ten  years’  production  experi¬ 
ence.  Tape,  hot  and  cold  type  exjjeri- 
ence;  knows  value  of  production  and 
low  page  cost.  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  tore- 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8^^  Box  1962.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  large 
I  non-union  daily  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Box 
1994.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
(32).  Heavy  experience  on  weekly,  bi¬ 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Han¬ 
dle  all  phases.  Box  2112,  Erlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

OVERSEAS  ?  Creative.  Adept  at  writ¬ 
ing.  Top  background.  Age  38.  $17,000 
plus.  Box  2969.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  MAN.  26.  seeksl’K  chal¬ 
lenge.  Master’s  tlegree.  4  years’  news- 
I)ai>er  exi>erience.  Box  2133,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rolwrt  U.  Brown 

At  Year’s  End 

strange  things  have  l)een 
happening  in  the  latter  part  of 

Television  salesmen  and  pro¬ 
moters  didn’t  mean  it  to  come  out 
this  way,  but  two  of  their  studies 
indicate  that  people  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  twx  a  lot  less  than  they 
did.  In  fact,  somewhere  along 
the  line  this  year  viewers  have 
cut  down  from  a  claimed  aver¬ 
age  of  five  hours  per  day  l>efore 
the  tube  to  alwut  two  hours, 
according  to  television’s  own  sta¬ 
tistics. 

WCBS-tv  made  a  big  splash 
in  late  Noveml)er  about  its  new 
pitch  for  retail  advertising  in 
the  New  York  area.  One  of  the 
claims  made  was  that  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  in  this  area  watches 
television  five  hours  a  <lay  as 
against  only  .3(»  minutes  a  day 
with  a  newspaper.  (E&P,  Nov. 
2.‘>,  page  17.) 

This  week  the  Television  Bu- 
leau  of  Advertising  released  a 
nationwide  study  made  by  R.  H. 
Bruskin  specifying  that  adults 
spend  121  minutes  (two  hours) 
a  day  with  television  and  33 
minutes  with  newspapers. 

That’s  a  loss  of  three  hours 
a  day  for  television  and  a  gain 
for  newspapers  of  three  minutes. 
Quite  an  admission  from  the 
television  people! 

Of  course,  someone  is  l)ound 
to  point  out  to  us  that  the  New 
York  study  was  for  “young 
adults’’  from  18  to  24.  The  na¬ 
tionwide  study  was  for  “adults’’ 
over  18.  True!  But,  if  the  “young 
adults”  watch  it  for  o  hours,  the 
over-24  group  can’t  be  watching 
it  at  all.  Othei’wise,  how  would 
you  get  an  average  of  121 
minutes? 

Or,  if  you  say  the  five-hour 
figure  was  for  women  and  the 
two-hour  figure  was  for  “all 
adults,”  then  how  many  men  can 
l)e  viewing? 

It’s  a  little  confusing,  isn’t  it? 
Just  goes  to  show  that  you  can 
“prove”  almost  anything  by  sta¬ 
tistics  when  you  tr>'  hard 
enough. 

«  *  * 

And  while  television  is  making 
that  big  sales  pitch  for  retail 
advertising,  trying  to  snatch  a 
piece  of  the  newspaper  pie,  retail 
and  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  expand  to  record  high 
levels — two  percent  ahead  of 
last  year  at  the  end  of  October 
and  probably  higher  at  the  end 
of  December. 


at  Thirty 


Other  classifications  have 
shown  slight  declines  so  that  the 
total  newspaper  linage  picture 
is  off.  But  retail,  which  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  half  of  the 
linage  volume,  is  ahead.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  attractive  to  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  the  regional 
editions  of  national  magazines. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  national 
adverti.seis  haven’t  profited  by 
the  experience  of  the  retailers 
and  the  department  stores  which 
year-after-year  have  continued 
to  increase  their  investment  in 
newspaper  linage  and  newspaj)er 
advertising  dollars  because  that’s 
where  the  sales  are? 

*  *  * 

National  magazines  are  now 
l)eing  treated  to  the  give-away 
technique.  This  hit  the  news¬ 
paper  business  many  years  ago 
when  someone  had  the  bright 
idea  of  publishing  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  a  newspaper,  with 
or  without  news,  and  throwing 
it  on  the  doorstep  of  every 
household  in  the  area.  Some  ad¬ 
vertisers  accepted  this  as  proof 
of  distribution  of  “circulation.” 
Because  the  numbers  were  larger 
some  advei-tisers  l)OUght  this  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  circulation  of 
legitimate  newspapers  which 
readers  paid  to  get  every  day 
liecause  they  wanted  it. 

The  publishers  of  business  or 
trade  magazines  discov’ered  the 
technique  and  found  that  as  long 
as  you  have  the  right  numbers 
or  the  right  names  on  your  dis¬ 
tribution  list  a  lot  of  advertisers 
will  accept  it  as  proof  of  reader- 
ship.  It  didn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  that  another  publication 
had  a  net-paid,  ABC-audited 
figure  which  should  be  proof  of 
inteiest,  readership  and  appeal. 
Advertisers  wanted,  and  still 
want,  numbers  regardless  of 
what  they  represent. 

A  projected  national  magazine 
to  be  called  Homemakers  Digest 
which  will  be  mailed  free  to  10 
million  housewives  has  just  been 
announced.  The  advance  propa¬ 
ganda  is  that  advertisers  are 
lining  up  to  sign  up. 

Why?  What  is  so  magical 
al)out  a  promise  of  this  kind? 
Advertisers  seem  to  be  taking 
the  view  that  because  a  lot  of 
people  pay  nickles,  dimes,  quar¬ 
ters  and  half-dollars  for  a  pub¬ 
lication  it  is  still  no  proof  that 
they  want  it.  They  would  rather 
accept  as  legitimate  the  hope 
that  people  read  it  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  sent  to  them  free. 


Ohio  Bridge 

(Conthiued  from  page  13) 


O.  O.  McIntyre,  the  celebrated 
New  York  columnist,  was  reared 
in  Gallipolis  and  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  was  on  the  Gallipolis 
Tribune.  Mrs.  McIntyre,  now  at 
her  winter  residence  in  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
spends  the  summers  at  Gate- 
wood,  historic  brick  home  on 
State  Street. 

One  of  the  missing  persons  is 
Thomas  Homer  Lee,  Negro 
driver  of  Mrs.  McIntyre’s  Rolls- 
Royce  limousines  each  summer 
for  many  years.  He  was  on  his 
way  across  the  river  to  serve  as 
a  waiter  at  a  Lions  Club  dinner 
at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  when 
the  big  span  twisted  and  sank 
in  60  feet  of  water. 

• 

McClure  Leads  Group 
On  Visit  to  Vietnam 

Bi  rlington,  Vt. 

Ten  V’ermont  residents  will 
spend  Christmas  with  meml)ers 
of  the  .Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
in  a  project  coordinated  by  J. 
Warren  McClure,  publisher  of 
the  [iurlington  Dree  Press. 

The  10  gave  up  Christmas 
with  their  families  and  paid 
their  fare  to  Vietnam  by  com¬ 
mercial  airline.  The  group  was 
organized  after  clearance  was 
received  from  State  and  Defense 
Departments  four  days  before 
their  departure  on  Friday, 
December  22. 

A  State  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said  he  hoped  the  project 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
trips  by  other  groups  to  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  Vermonters  carry  per¬ 
sonal  messages  and  Yuletide 
greetings  to  military  personnel. 
The  group  planned  to  leave 
Saigon  on  December  27. 

With  the  group  are  McClure 
and  Joe  Heaney,  photographer- 
reporter  for  the  Free  Press. 


Free  Subs  Given 
To  Vietnam  GIs  | 

.Muncie,  Ind.  : 

Free  subscriptions  for  service- 
men  in  Vietnam  are  offered  by  ! 
the  Muncie  Evening  Press. 

Each  subscription  is  for  three 
months,  renewable  as  long  as  the 
serviceman  or  woman  is  assigned 
to  the  Vietnam  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  offer  is  available  only 
to  service  personnel  from  the 
Evening  Press’  circulation  area 
in  east-central  Indiana. 

The  Evening  Press,  circula-  I 
tion  22,500,  announced  the  offer  I 
in  a  display  advertisement  on  a  I 
Friday  afternoon.  The  next  ’ 
morning’s  mail  brought  more 
than  25  requests,  and  50  more 
came  in  Monday  morning. 

A  Press  reader  may  nominate 
a  serviceman  to  receive  the  news¬ 
paper  by  filling  out  two  coupons,  * 
one  listing  the  serviceman  and 
his  military  mailing  address,  the 
other  giving  the  name  and  ad-  i 
dress  of  the  frientl  or  relative  ‘ 
requesting  the  subscription. 

The  Evening  Press  is  footing  j 
the  entire  bill,  including  postage 
of  5^2C  per  copy.  Papers  are 
sent  2nd  class  mail  to  APO  San 
Francisco  and  the  military  takes 
over  and  flies  them  to  Vietnam. 

Because  such  mail  is  unreturn- 
able  if  not  delivered,  the  Press 
asks  the  GI’s  family  to  notify 
the  newspaper  if  the  serviceman 
is  transferred  out  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  area.  In  the  case  of  a  G1 
remaining  in  Vietnam,  the  rela¬ 
tives  are  to  notify  the  Press  each 
three  months  so  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  renewed. 

The  number  of  servicemen 
eligible  for  the  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  may  exceed  300,  the  news¬ 
paper  believes. 

• 

Joins  Mathews 

Philip  G.  Dickinson  has  joined 
the  New  England  sales  staff  of 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
.Agency  from  Clark  &  White, 
a  Lincoln-Mercury  dealership. 


ftfnfiffKi 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativoa;  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  4i  Ormabaa 
New  York.  Sin  Frinrisco.  Lot  Anfoles.  Chicago.  Ootroit.  Atlanta.  Philadolphia.  Minnaapolii 
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What  else 
swiftape:^  do 

besides  increase  slug 
production  33^3%, 
reduce  composing 
room  costs,  eliminate 
loose  and  tight  lines 
and  solve  operator 
training  problems? 

it  will  give 
you  a  better 
looking  paper 


Swiftape  is  the  new  Ludlow  computing/memory  keyboard  that  oe- 
livers  perfectly  justified  6, 7,  or  8  level  tape  to  hot  metal  linecasters 
or  photo-typesetting  equipment.  It’s  the  first  practical  answer  to 
the  need  for  a  simple,  easily  operated  tape  keyboard  that  provides 
typographic  quality  control  plus  the  speed  and  economy  of  perfectly 
justified  tape. 

HERE’S  WHAT  SWiftapQ^  OFFERS: 

■  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  —  at  least  33'/3%  more  useable  lines 
because  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating  codes 
Operators  automatically  produce  more  lineage  without  increased  effort 
Swiftape  produces  hard  copy... the  operator  never  loses  his  place  and 
never  has  to  read  punched  tape  for  errors.  Make-up  men  find  they  can 
railroad  Swiftape  slugs  because  no  tape  is  punched  until  the  line  is  right. 

■  IMPROVED  TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTROL- Swiftape  lets  you  select 
precise  spacebaiid  expansion  to  obtain  the  exact  word  spacing  you  want. 
Pre-selected  spaceband  expansion  eliminates  line-by-line  operator  deci¬ 
sions  —  another  production  booster. 

•  NO  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  LINES  -  Ludlow  guarantees  that  Swiftape 
will  never  send  a  loose  or  tight  line.  Every  line  Is  perfectly  justified  — 
automatically  —  to  the  pre-programmed  word  spacing  you  select. 

a  FASTEST  ERROR  CORRECTION  —  Touching  a  key  eliminates  an 
incorrectly  typed  character,  word,  or  line.  Exact  mat  width  is  subtracted 
electronically  from  Swiftape  memory. 

a  EASY  TO  OPERATE  -  Operators  can  be  trained  in  days  instead  of 
months.  Swiftape's  typewriter  keyboard  permits  any  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  500  or  more  lines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks'  practice. 

a  EASY  TO  CHECK  SWIFTAPE  ADVANTAGES- Let  Ludlow  make 
a  no-obligation  tape  check  of  your  composing  room.  We’ll  provide  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  much  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


LUDLOW 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


frintfi  in  US. A. 
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Betty  DeBold:  Winner  of  four  major  writing  awards. 


Promise 

Becomes 

Accomplishment 

When  Betty  DeBold,  once  an  elementary 
school  teacher,  applied  for  a  job  at  the 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  the  editor  read 
samples  of  her  writing  and  said  she  could 
have  the  first  one  that  opened  up.  She 
got  it. 

That  was  1965.  Today  promise  has 
turned  to  accomplishment.  Betty  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  with  four  major  writing 
awards  in  the  annual  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association  competition. 

Stories  about  a  ballet  master  (“an  ele¬ 
gant  eccentric”)  and  a  theater  manager 
(“a  loser  who  can  laugh  about  it”)  took 
first  in  the  interview  division.  Articles  oil 
retarded  children  (“Backward  Saints”) 
took  first  in  the  women’s  division. 

Other  articles  brought  her  second  place 
in  the  series  category,  and  third  in  club 
and  society  writing. 

Betty’s  city  editor,  Sam  Perdue,  moved 
her  from  society  to  reporting  last  fall  to 
give  her  wider  range.  He  describes  her 
beat  as  “anybody,  anything”,  and  adds : 

“She’s  progressed  so  fast  that  readers 
tell  us  they  look  for  her  byline.” 

The  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  and 
other  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  seek  to  recognize  and 
encourage  talented  writers 
like  Betty  DeBold.  She  is  one 
illustration  of  their  success. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 
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EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FU.)  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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